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MATICO’s easy cLeANING 


yo U HELPS YOU SELL THE MISSUS! 
Be kind to the guy who signs the check. 

AY 4 p Shake his hand when he leaves, answer his 
questions about the heating system 

all Emphasize how easy it is to 
7 keep Matico Tile bright and 

AY p sparkling. Yes, if you want to sell 
II h the missus, be sure to include 

in her favorite magazines. 

usban Available in smart colors and 


patterns to please any woman. 






and taxes. But remember, it’s the 
gal he came with that you really have 
to sell. Show her Matico’s 


bright, sparkling colors. 


modern Matico Tile Flooring in 


your plans .. . the tile she reads about 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill. 
Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N.Y. 


¢ Rubber Tile 

¢ Vinyl Tile 

¢ Asphalt Tile 

¢ Vinyl-Asbestos Tile 
¢ Plastic Wall Tile 
For best results we recommend Milmark® wax ... cleaner... adhesives 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America, Dept. 16-5, Box 128, Vails Gate, New Yor 
MAIL COUPON TODAY Please send me complete information on Matico Tile Flooring 
Name Address City Zone State 
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Pictured on the JoURNAL cover this 
month is a “visual community.” 
That’s the kind of community that 
may develop, according to Thomas 
McNulty and Mary Fawcett, Cam- 
bridge architects, if the building 
industry, the city planner, the 
sociologist, and the architect work 
together, with the idea in mind 
of creating neighborhoods ‘where 
families can live together 

without endangering their basic 
privacy.” For more on the “visual 
community,” see page 162. 
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Personals 





RICHARD K. MELLON, 


board chairman of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
was one of seven persons honored as 
“Great Living Americans” on April 28 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Mellon received an award 
for his personal leadership in the re- 
juvenation of the city of Pittsburgh 

His dedication awoke a new sense of civic 
pride in the business citizens of his com 
munity.” The citation recognized his 
many contributions to what has _ been 
widely called Pittsburgh's “renaissance” 
which began over 10 years ago, two years 
in advance of the federally-aided rede 
velopment program. Mr. Mellon was a 
major influence in generating citizen 
support for renewal through The Alle- 
gheny Conference for Community De- 
velopment, just last year reorganized as 
AC TION-Housing, Inc.: the Allegheny 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods 


Housing, Inc. (see March JOURNAL, page 
SI). 


ALBERT G. ROSENBERG 

sailed for Europe this spring as one of five 
persons assigned to a United Nations-State 
Department program aimed at exchanging 
information on, and reviewing relation- 
ships between, public housing, social wel 
fare, and community organization. Mr 
Rosenberg’s work is to be done in Austria 
and Belgium. As director of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency's 


community organization division, he is ex- 
pected to relay the record of his experi- 
ence to officials in the countries he visits 
through lectures and consultations. In 
Belgium, he expects to spend a number of 
weeks studying the findings to date of a 
commission of the country’s ministry of 
health on the “problem” family in public 
housing. 


R. A. BREMER 

joined the Urban Renewal Administration 
as site representative in St. Louis, effective 
April 10. He left the Denver housing 
authority to assume his renewal responsi 
bilities. He had been in Denver for only 
a few months, having just returned to the 
housing field after being in the Fort 
Worth homebuilding business for four 
vears (see Lee F Johnson — personal, 
March JOURNAL, page 76) 


RAYMOND P. HAROLD, 

DAVID L. KROOTH 

are Chile-bound as a two-man consulting 
team to advise the Chilean chamber ot 
commerce of the construction industry on 
the feasibilitv of establishing a system of 
savings and loan associations in the coun 
try Mr. Harold is president of the 
Worcester Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation and has an outstanding record 
in renewal and housing (see February 
JOURNAL, page 40). Mr. Krooth is a 
partner in the Washington law firm of 
krooth & Altman, which represents a 
number of housing cooperatives. Before 
joining the firm, he had spent some 10 
vears in federal housing service 


Harold Robinson negotiated the con 
sultation agreement in his capacity as 
chief of the housing division of the Inter 
national Cooperation Administration's 
mission in Chile. The agreement also pro 


PLUMBING %e.é2ceoene PARTS 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 


*Kohler « Briggs 
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—and ALL OTHERS 


8ST MANUFACTURING CO. 


8750 CAPITAL 





OAK PARK 37, MICH. 





196-11 Northern Blvd. 





We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 
BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Phone: Flushing 7-6161 
(Please place our name on your bidders list) 


Flushing 58, New York 
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vides for technical experts in wood con 
struction and on-site construction 

On another front, Mr. Robinson has 
sparked the formation of an (Association 
of Housing Participants, composed of 
Chileans who have visited the United 
States to study housing under ICA 
scholarships. Aim of the association is to 
promote an exchange of housing experi 
ences and ideas among ex-students as a 
means of helping Chile solve its housing 
problems 


MISS LOUISE E. GARDNER, 


former member of the management staff 


of the Chicago office of the Public 
Housing Administration and its pred 
ecessor agencies, this spring left the 


Washington community services office of 
the National Girl Scouts to take up new 
duties with the National Council of 
Jewish Women, which has housing as 
one of its program elements. Miss Gardnet 
will be working on the field service staff 


MURRAY B. MELD, 
executive secretary of 
Stamford’s Commu- 
nitv Council, was 
named winner of the 
Norma and Murray 
Hearn Award for 
Social Action for 
distinctive” leader- 
ship contributions 
toward the improve- 
ment of community services in the Stam- 
ford area. His housing and renewal work 
in the social work field was cited as con 
tributing to the record that won him the 
award, presented in mid-April during the 
eighth annual conference of Columbia 
Lniversitv'’s New York School of Social 
Work Alumni Association The award 
received by Mr. Meld, a graduate of the 
school, is in the form of an illuminated 
scroll, awarded annually to an alumnus 
who has distinguished himself in the field 
of community social action 





Frances Morton of Baltimore won the 
award in 1951 in recognition of her hous 
ing leadership as executive head of the 
city’s planning and housing council (see 
May 1951 JourNAL, page 160). Mr. Meld 
is currently an active member of the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare 
sponsored by NAHRO and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly Miss Morton 
is a former chairman of the committee 


M. W. SMITH, 

executive director of the Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania housing authority, died last 
Julv. He had been with the authority for 
almost 20 vears, originally as an ac 
countant, for some 15 vears as director 
Named to succeed him beginning last 
September was E. J. McGinnis. 


MISS GOLDIE REVA WAXMAN, 

staff member of the renewal division of 
Cincinnati's planning commission, was one 
of five persons awarded 1958 Sears-Roe 
buck Foundation graduate fellowships in 
the field of city planning and urban re- 
newal. She will study at Harvard's gradu- 
ite school of design for a master’s degree 
in city planning. Her $2000 grant will be 
renewed for a second vear if she maintains 
a satisfactory record. Other award winners 
were: Donald Bruce Briggs—St. Peters- 
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burg; Donald H. Miller—Nashville; Eric 
Albin Svenson—Weston, Connecticut; and 
Robert Bruere Whittlesey — Farmington, 
Connecticut. The program was initiated 
in 1957 (see May 1957 JouRNAL, page 152) 
to increase the flow of trained personnel 
into the field of city planning and urban 
renewal. Following the announcement of 
this year’s program. more than 200 
applications for fellowships were received 
by 14 citv planning schools throughout 
the nation 


ROBERT J. KUHN, 

electrical engineer who has done con 
sulting work for the New Orleans housing 
authority for several years in connection 
with the protection of its underground 
water and gas lines, was honored in 
March with the Frank Newman Speller 
award in corrosion engineering. Made 
during the National Association of Corro 
sion Engineers’ national convention in 
San Francisco, the award cited Mr. Kuhn 
for developing the cathodic protection 
method of preventing underground 
metallic pipes from deteriorating (see 
August-September 1957 JOURNAL, page 
292 for a description of cathodic protec 
tion). Mr. Kuhn’s system, pioneered in 
New Orleans, now operates as a world- 
wide industry. 


MISS MARY C. MAHER, 

longtime staff member of the Cleveland 
housing authority, was honored _ this 
month for “outstanding service in public 
affairs” by the Ohio Catholic Daughters 
of America. Miss Maher has been with 
the authority since 1933, when it began 
operations, and currently manages Lake- 
view Terrace. She has been a member of 
NAHRO for more than 20 years and was 
a graduate of the Association’s 1935 
management school. The convention 
honoring her also resolved to support 
government housing for low-income 
families and urged the Ohio legislature 
to eliminate the unrealistic income 
limitations that are currently imposed 
by state law. 


THOMAS BOOKER, JR. 

has been re-named executive director of 
the Houston housing authority. Two 
years ago, Mr. Booker left the authority 
on the heels of an administrative shakeup 
brought about by a change of com- 
missioners. In the interim, he joined the 
Texas State Welfare Association which he 
served as associate executive secretary (sce 
April 1957 JourNnaL, page 112). He re- 
places James R. Langan, who lost out on 
the job this spring in the same kind of 
commissioner turn-over that had earlier 
displaced Mr. Booker. 
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News Notes 





NOTE BORROWING COSTS DROP 
AGAIN IN MARCH, APRIL SALES 
A total .369 drop in the average 

interest rate marked the March and | 
\pril sales of temporary housing 
notes, continuing the downward 
moving trend established in = two 
previous sales this year. The rate 
for the January 7 sale was 1.980; 
lor February 19, 1.234; for March 


ommeD 


18, 1.002; for April 15, .865. 


In March, 82 housing authorities 
sold 87 issues totaling $ 136,262,000 
with an average maturity date ol 
6.34 months—and an interest rate 
range of from .88 to 1.19, settling, 
as noted above, at the average rate 
of 1.002. “Twelve buyers were 
awarded the notes, out of a total of 
$34. bidders: the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank was awarded the 
lion’s share of the sale—$115,566, 
000. The bulk of the remaindei 
went to the following: Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York—S12, 
152,000; Bankers Trust Company 
$3,942,000; Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank and the La Salle National 
Bank—1| million dollars respective 
ly. The biggest volume borrowing 
was made by the Chicago autho 
itv—$54,268,000, followed by the 
Baltimore authority’s $9,757,000. 
Runners-up were the Wilmington, 
New Brunswick, Philadelphia, Sa 
vannah, and Jersey City authorities, 
respectively. 


In April, there were 81 authori 
ties in the market for short-term 
money involving 85 issues of tem 
porary notes totaling $77,340,000. 
With interest rates ranging from 
77 to 1.14 per cent, the average 
settled at the .865 figure noted 
above. The number of bidders for 
the notes dropped from the March 
34 total to 22. Reversing the March 
line-up, this time the Guaranty 
Prust Company came off with more 
than half the total offering (540, 
333,000) and Chemical Corn 
ranked second with purchases ol 
over 10 million dollars. 


IMPROVING COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
AIM OF FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 


County governments, faced with 
mushrooming functions and leader 
ship responsibilities, particularly in 
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Note Fibergias backing 
resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 

* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 

* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 


nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 
Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat‘d. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexaver Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-58 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
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rapidly expanding urban areas. . . 
are in for help. 

In April, the Ford Foundation 
awarded the National Association 
of County Officials a grant of $160,- 
000 to “help provide leadership in 
assisting urban counties better to 
discharge their metropolitan area 
responsibilities”; shore up the serv- 
ice programs of state-wide organiza- 
tions of county officials; establish a 
clearinghouse for county govern- 
ment data. The funds will also be 
used to: conduct research and dis- 
seminate information on county 
problems; improve the quality of 
publications in the county govern- 
ment field; and to “help raise the 
level of annual conference pro 
grams” of the association. 

The association, which  repre- 
sents elected and appointed county 
officials in 47 states, will use the 
grant over a_ five-year period 
through a newly-created corpora- 
tion, Local Government Education 
and Research, Inc. Recently reon 
ganized, the 22-year-old association 
has three functional afhliates: the 
National Association of County 
Clerks and Recorders, the National 
Association of County Engineers, 
and the National Association of 
County Treasurers and Finance O}- 


ficers. General offices are main- 
tained in Washington. 


RENEWAL GETS TRAINING HELP 
IN TWO WEST COAST SESSIONS 


Renewal continues to receive 
training shots-in-the-arm from new 
quarters (see April JOURNAL, page 
114 for report on other sessions): 
two California groups have ar- 
ranged spring and summer events. 

Under the co-sponsorship of the 
California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, League of California Cities, 
and the County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of California, a “Statewide 
Contlerence on Urban Renewal and 
Redevelopment” was called for 
May 22. The all-day session was 
aimed at explaining renewal and 
featured a review of mechanics 
needed to get programs under way 
and an evaluation of program ob 
stacles, including changes still re- 
quired in state and federal laws. 
\lso included . . . the commercial 
view: “A National Firm Looks at 
Urban Renewal,” presented — by 
David B. Hurtord of Sears-Roebuck 
and Company. Others invited to 
participate: Norris Poulson, mayor 
of Los Angeles and president of the 
league; Joseph T. Bill, that city’s 
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redevelopment agency head; Jack- 
sonville’s mayor-redevelopment 
commissioner, Haydon Burns; and 
James E. Lash, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. 


The Fresno State College di 
vision of social sciences is currently 
organizing a special summer pro 
gram of renewal training, slated to 
run from July 28 to August 1, de 
signed to train officials, technicians, 
and citizen participation groups in 
renewal. “Teachers” will include 
Richard L. Steiner, commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administra 
tion; Karl Buckman, head of the 
school’s political science depart 
ment and vice-chairman of the 
Fresno redevelopment agency. Mr. 
Buckman is helping to arrange the 
program, which is scheduled to in- 
clude tours of urban and _ rural 
areas having renewal and housing 
programs under way, in addition to 
the one-week study of renewal prob- 
lems and techniques. College credit 
will be given participants if they so 
desire. 


CONTACTS, PROGRAM SUPPORT 
KEYNOTES NAHRO STAFF MOVES 


Wide-ranging activity has char- 
acterized top NAHRO staff work in 
recent months in relating the hous- 
ing and renewal program to the 
goals of other national organiza- 
tions. Staff contacts have supple- 
mented the efforts of NAHRO 
President Philip F. Tripp, as re 
ported in “The NAHRO Presi- 
dent’s Corner,” and the work of 
the Association’s board, sections, 
and committees. The goal is to en- 
list widespread understanding and 
support for renewal and housing 
and to assemble information from 
other fields that can be put to work 
in the over-all program. Staff ac- 
tivity during the first quarter of 
the year is summarized below. 


John D. Lange, NAHRO execu- 
tive director—testified before the 
intergovernmental relations  sub- 
committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations 
during February on the nature of 
federal-local relationships in the 
housing and renewal field. 

—Appeared before the annual 
meeting of the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute, spoke to 
subject “How To Sell Local Public 
Housing Authorities” on prefabri- 
cated housing. 

\ssisted in planning and took 
part in the program of a conference 
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on cooperative housing held March 
11-12 in Washington. Conference 
was co-sponsored by NAHRO (see 
February JOURNAL, page 43). 

—Served on Look 
Community Home Achievement 
Awards competition panel (see 
\pril JOURNAL, page 117). 


magazine's 


-In late April, participated in a 
meeting of the Federal Housing 
Administration's cooperative hous- 
ing advisory committee, held in 
Washington. 

—Represented NAHRO at Na- 
tional Safety Council’s home fire 
prevention committee meeting, in 
Washington in April. 

—Participated in the American 
Institute of Architects’ conference 
on public works, held in Washing: 
ton on May 5. 


-Has accepted participation in 
the Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, set for August 31 to Sep- 
tember 6 in Liege, Belgium. 

—Has contributed to the 1958 
edition of the Municipal Yearbook, 
publication of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, JOURNAL 
editor and NAHRO associate di- 
rector—joined Arden House con- 
ference on “Neighborhood Goals 
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So. Swansea 


in a Rapidly Changing World,” 
held in Harriman, New York, in 
February, sponsored by National 
Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers with a grant 
from Lilly Endowment, Inc. Also 
participated in the federation’s an 
nual meeting in May. 


In March, joined in a New York 
City meeting of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly's National Com 
mittee on the Aging as a member ol 
the latter’s committee on housing. 


Participated in three sessions of 
the National Conference of Social 
Welfare, May 11-16 in Chicago. 


Contributed to the 1958 edi 
tions of the Book of the States, 
publication of the Council of State 
Governments, and The Municipal 
Yearbook, Latter contribution was 
in advisory capacity for a survey of 
housing demolition policy and pro 
cedure under police power. Sched 
uled this summer: an article on the 
subject in the city managers’ maga 
zine. 


Daniel H. Shear, NAHRO assist- 
ant director and head of the Re 
newal Information Service—cur- 
rently serving as member of the 
urban renewal committee of the 
section on municipal law of the 
American Bar Association. 


—Consultant to urban renewal 
policy committee of the American 
Institute of Planners. 

Joined in Cornell University’s 
first annual conlerence on city plan- 
ning (see April JoURNAL, page 114). 


NATION'S CAPITAL GETS BLIGHT- 
FIGHT 314 DEMONSTRATION GRANT 


Renewal tools for joint citizen 
local government use in preventing 
neighborhood blight is the goal of 


Massachusetts 


a “314” demonstration grant of 
$125,120 awarded the District ol 
Columbia in April by the Urban 
Renewal Administration 

Project aims are: organizing, 
managing, and = sustaining joint 
citizen-government action against 
blight in a 315-acre, predominantly 
residential area in which almost 90 
per cent of the structures are absen 
tee-owned, The campaign will in 
volve voluntary rehabilitation of 
structures; establishment of a “do 
it-yourself” clinic and information 
service for property owners; ac 
quainting residents with problems 
and proposed corrective programs 
through public gatherings, news 
media, etc. Also aimed for: active 
support from financial institutions, 
businesses, real estate groups in re 
habilitation-conservation measures; 
organization of block groups and 
leadership training courses to aid 
families in adjusting to new neigh 
borhood programs. 

Total cost of the two-year study, 
to be carried out by American Uni 
versity acting for the district, is esti 
mated at $204,000. The $78,880 dil 
ference between total project cost 
and the federal grant will be made 
up by local funds. 


RENEWAL INFORMATION, GUIDANCE 
OFFERED IN NEW URA BULLETINS 


Help over urban renewal hut 
dles is being offered local public 
agencies, individuals, and organiza 
tions working in renewal via a new 
series of advisory bulletins coming 
from the Urban Renewal Adminis 
tration. Designed to provide quick 
and easy guidance and information 
on various aspects of the urban re 
newal program, the first three bul 
letins in the new “AB” series are 
titled as follows: Codes and Ordi- 
nances (AB-1-58); Warning Urban 
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Renewal Area Property Owners 
Against Premature Improvements 
(AB-2-58); and Earth Filling 
for Site Improvements (AB-3-58). 
Additional titles are expected to 
follow in fast succession. (See 
“Prime and Pertinent,” page 142, 
lor content descriptions and avail- 
ability of bulletins cited.) 


URBAN UNIVERSITIES SEEK FUNDS 
FOR STUDY OF SLUM FIGHT NEEDS 


Urban universities, faced with 
encroaching neighborhood blight 
along their campus borders, are out 
to assess their special slum prob 
lems and slum-fighting needs on a 
nationwide basis. The Association 
of American Universities is behind 
the move and has applied for Ford 
Foundation funds to get the study 
going. Conceived during the asso 
ciation’s annual meeting last Oc 
tober, the study is expected to take 
eight months to complete—at an es 
timated cost of $250,000. Specifi 
cally, the study team would esti 
mate requirements of the job, in 
cluding what public action would 
be needed to finance rehabilitation 


BELCO 


of urban university areas, and draw 
up slum-fighting plans. 

Underlining its bid for founda- 
tion support of the program, the 
association's vice-president, — Dr. 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellot 
of the University of Chicago, points 
out that some 20 universities are 
currently involved in federally-aid- 
ed slum clearance and urban re 
newal projects, but that the costs 
are prohibitive. “The gigantic cost 
of plant replacement as well as 
many requirements of educational 
processes require the American ur- 
ban university to remain where it 
is,” he said, thus, the solution is the 
“substantial rebuilding of univer 
sity neighborhoods,” through pub 
lic and, particularly, private cap 
ital investment. 


ISLANDS BOOMING, SAYS HHFA; 
OPENS NEW SAN JUAN OFFICE 


On March 3, a new regional of- 
fice of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency was opened in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico to handle the 
“rapidly increasing volume and 
range of housing and related pro- 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR by 


reducing maintenance costs. 








a sample for conversion. 


BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dezincification, the de- 
stroyer of ordinary brass 
faucet valve stems, is no 
longer a threat if you use 
BELCO ball bearing faucet washers made of 
Aluminum Silicon Bronze. Ball bearings and bibb 
screws are of stainless steel containing less than 
0.5% nickel, which prevents electrolytic action. 
Belco bibb washers are of Buna-N, compounded 
to withstand high temperatures and give long 
wear life. BELCO ball bearing faucet washers 
will be supplied by leading brass goods manufac- 
| turers when specified. Old, defective faucet stems 
can be replaced with BELCOS through a conven- 
ient monthly budget plan. Call or write us for 
complete information and free sample. Send us 


Bibb washers will give ten years 
of trouble-free service under nor- 
mal usage because ball bear- 
ings convert friction to pressure, 
eliminating the grinding wear 
that causes leaks. 





| 17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. 
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grams in the Islands,” according to 
HHFA Administrator Albert M. 
Cole. The new office, Region VII, 
covers Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands and is headed by Paul 
Coste, manufacturer and recently 
retired executive, who will coordi- 
nate and supervise all agency pro- 
grams in that area. 

HHFA reports that some 83 cities 
and towns in Puerto Rico are en- 
gaged in planning for renewal o1 
carrying out workable programs. Ot 
the total figure cited, 35 have 53 re- 
newal projects in various stages of 
completion. On the public housing 
side, the island has: 17,651 units in 
operation; 2870 under construc- 
tion; 6844 under annual contribu- 
tions contract but not yet unde 
construction; and 4030 under reser- 
vation. The Virgin Islands account 
for 460 units in operation; 370 un- 
der annual contributions contract 
but not yet under construction; 
and 264 units under program reset 
vation. 

Puerto Rico is also engaged in 
other HHFA_ programs: college 
housing loans; planning for public 
works; and Federal Housing Ad 
ministration-insured home mort- 
gages (more than 18,000 currently 
outstanding). 


IDEA EXCHANGE FEATURED IN ONE 
OF FOUR STATE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


During February, March, and 
April, three state associations of 
housing and redevelopment author- 
ities held annual elections and busi- 
ness sessions, with a fourth organi- 
zation sponsoring a clinic devoted 
to developing and swapping ideas 
on housing and renewal. 


Tennessee’s Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authori- 
ties conducted a February 18 “swap- 
ping session,” which brought to- 
gether 74 delegates—housers, archi- 
tects, renewal practitioners, city ol- 
ficials, federal housing agency rep- 
resentatives—from 14 cities in west- 
ern Tennessee and Missouri. Spark- 
plugged and hosted by the Dyers- 
burg Housing Authority in coop- 
eration with the association, unde 
the leadership of Joseph M. Boyd, 
Jr. (the authority's director and the 
association’s vice-president), clinic 
sessions featured a “no holds 
barred” exchange of ideas. Partici- 
pants brought demonstrations, dis- 
plays, and exhibits illustrating 
“how-to” approaches to renewal 
and housing for discussion with in 
terested parties; question-and-an- 
swer sessions on common program 
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problems were urged upon partici- 
pants. Formal half-hour sessions 
dealt with planning; initiating and 
carrying out new programs; coordi- 
nating renewal with other city pro- 
grams; initiating and enforcing 
housing codes; relocation; public 
housing management; public re 
lations. 


Alabama’s Association of Housing 
Authorities annual meeting in Tus- 
caloosa in February featured the 
election of a new slate of officers: 
president—]. Hal McCall, former 
mayor of Tuscaloosa and executive 
director of that city’s housing au 
thority; vice-president—Nathan F. 
S. Porter, Huntsville; and secretary- 
treasurer—Mrs. Annette J. Hall, 
Montgomery (re-elected). See pic- 
ture, right. 

Connecticut’s Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Offi 
cials, during its annual meeting on 
March 12, formally changed its 
name to add the word “redevelop- 
ment.”” Its corporate and constitu- 
tional structure was also changed 
to open up membership in the as 
sociation to redevelopment agencies 
throughout the state. The change- 
over, according to a report on the 
Hartlord meeting, was in recogni- 
tion of the “important demands” 
redevelopment is making in the 
state’s communities. The associa- 
tion also elected officers for the yeat 
ahead: president-Samuel T. Fa- 
bian, Middletown; vice-president 
Joseph Haze, New Britain; secre- 
tary—William Slitt, Hartford; treas- 
urer—Daniel Heffernan, Bristol. 


Florida’s Association of Housing 
Authorities, meeting in Naples 
April 17-18, featured a speech by 
Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser: 
that reviewed the national status of 
public housing. Approximately 85 
authority delegates were on hand 
for the event. During the con- 
ference, the Dean Melville E. John- 
son plaque was awarded the Bra- 
denton housing authority for “the 
best local record of achievement” in 
the state’s public housing program. 

Sessions ended with the election 
of association officers (see picture 
this page): president—Gordon L. 
Bradley, Sanford; first vice-presi- 
dent—Gardner E. Dickinson, Pan- 
ama City; second vice-president— 
Haley Sofge, Miami; third vice- 
president—Paul S. Buchman, Plant 
City; fourth vice-president—Mrs. 
Bernice S. Waller, Fort Lauderdale; 
secretary-treasurer—Mrs. John W. 
Wilson, Sanford. 
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Pictured “under the palms” at the Beach Club Hotel in Naples during the 
Florida Association of Housing Authorities’ annual meeting in April (see 
report, this page) are newly elected officers: Mrs. John W. Wilson, Gard 
ner E. Dickinson, Gordon L. Bradley, Haley Sofge, Paul 8. Buchman, and 
Mrs. Bernice S. Waller. 


aR 


Honors went to 

Bradenton’s authority during 
the Florida meet for its 

1957 record of achtevement. 
Pictured at Beach Club 
Hotel holding the plaque 
presented his authority is 
Executive Director Philip R 
McCown and Mrs. McCown. 





Second from left, J. Hal McCall, the Tuscaloosa housing authority's execu 
tive director, receives congratulations from officials of the Atlanta regional 
office of the Public Housing Administration upon his re-election as presi 
dent of the Alabama association. Congratulating officials ave: Robert E 
Bates, assistant director of management; E. ]. Moyle, management co 
ordinator; and A. R. Hanson, regional director. 
























WILL 1958 LEGISLATION 


break public housing “dreary deadlock?” 


“We should lke to express ow 
concern that the federal 
agency directly responsible for the 
public housing program has failed 
lo present any legislative SUGLES- 
tions or recommendations fo) cop- 
ing with what ave manifestly some 
of the most serious conditions facing 
the program since its beginning 
over 20 years ago...1t is IMPOR- 
TANT for the Congress to open 
the way immediately for long-term 
planning for a full-scale program. 
With encouragement, understand- 
ing, and support, public housing 
CAN play its essential role in re- 
newal progress...” 
fron NAHRO’S May 21, 1958, 
Congressional testimony 


grave 


Congress is warming up to go to 
bat on an omnibus housing bill for 
1958; the housing subcommittee ol 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee began hearings in early 
May. Federal housing agencies 
testified May 12; NAHRO’s turn 
came about two weeks later. Evi- 
dent from what's happened so tar: 
urban renewal is likely to do all 
right on Capitol Hill this year but, 
if the “dreary deadlock” of public 
housing is to be broken, it’s not 
likely to be because the Public 
Housing Administration has offered 
up any heavy-duty tools for the job. 

On tederal officials’ day at the 
subcommittee hearings, Commis 
sioner Charles E. Slusser was on 
hand to deliver PHA’s testimony. 
What he came up with: three pro 
posals—one calling for a hold-the- 
line policy on unit authorizations 
and two others, which, in etlect, 
would put a noose on the income 
exemptions and deductions enacted 
by Congress last year. 

NAHRO in its testimony—as did 
PHA—admitted that the low-rent 
program has been moving at a 
snail-pace in recent years and that 
in many communities the program 
-bogged down as it is with ad- 
ministrative and management prob- 
lems—is becoming less and less pop- 
ular. But the NAHRO position on 
the public housing question was on 
all other counts in sharp contrast to 
that of PHA. The quotation that 
appears at the top of this page is 
a reflection, in fact, of the dis 
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appointment felt by the Association 
and by housing people evervwhere 
over what little had materialized 
from PH.A’s 1957 promise of a yea 
long program survey that was to 
culminate in a comprehensive out 
line of legislative proposals. 

The theme and tone of NAHRO’s 
testimony: that something can and 
must be done to make the public 
housing program work ...and work 
smoothly. The Association’s recom- 
mendations are treated in more 
detail below. They are followed by 
an account of PHA’s testimony and 
a renewal roundup. 


NAHRO TESTIMONY 

NAHRO'’S testimony was pre- 
sented before the Senate subcom 
mittee May 21 by President Philip 
Tripp of New Bedford, who was 
accompanied at the session by Im 
mediate Past President Knox Ban- 
ner of Little Rock and Redevelop 
ment Section Chairman Lawrence 
M. Cox of Nortolk. In general, the 
public housing phase of the testi- 
mony was directed at (1) clarifying 
the need for low-rent public hous 
ing, both at present and in terms 
of future needs, as more and more 
low-income families are uprooted 
from slums by public improve- 
ments; (2) ennumerating and ex 
plaining what the Association be 
lieves to be the reasons for current 
difficulties; (3) suggesting specific 
ideas for legislation that would 
change things for the better. High 
lights are presented below. 


The need: “Since public housing 
is an integral part of urban re- 
newal...we believe there must be 
assurance of a strong and continu- 
ous public housing program. We 
are much concerned that in recent 
years public housing has been 
moving slowly—additig only limited 
amounts of new low-rental housing 
to a market that sorely needs a sub- 
stantial supply of such housing. 
The program should be moving 
rapidly, properly timed to accom 
modate displacement resulting from 
redevelopment clearance — opera- 
tions, application of occupancy 
controls in the housing code en- 
forcement phase of the renewal 


program, and demolition in connec 
tion with the highway program...” 


The problems: Lhe problems that 
have been hamstringing the pro 
eram were broken down into three 
major categories: 


1—Social problems. This problem 
category, it was pointed out, in 
cludes (a) the great influx into 
urban areas of unskilled laborers 
and families who are new to urban 
living and don’t know city ways, 
most of whom either move into al- 
ready overcrowded slum centers o1 
into public housing; (b) the grow- 
ing number of elderly persons in 
low-rent housing, who are “posing 
a new set of public housing manage 
ment challenges...and expenses”; 
(c) antagonisms against newcomer 
families—“‘hostilities based on social, 
economic, moral, or racial atti 
tudes.” These and other such fac- 
tors, the testimony pointed out, are 
drawing public housing manage- 
ment into situations “that only 
trained and specialized staff can 
handle.” Said NAHRO: “The skills, 
time, and money needed by public 
housing managers to mobilize the 
social service agencies of a com 
munity to work with them to alle 
viate these problems has not been 
recognized by the federal agencies 
that administer public housing sub 
sidies...”” What's needed: budget- 
ary latitude to join community 
agencies in financing this service. 


2—Rising costs vs. falling subsidies. 
“It is not necessary to document the 
fact that construction costs have 
been going up steadily...” Mr. 
Tripp told the subcommittee, 
“fand] in the face of the extraon 
dinary volume of maintenance and 
management costs occasioned by the 
social situations noted earlier, cut- 
ting of federal subsidies only ag 
eravates already overstrained condi- 
tions. For fiscal 1957,” the NAHRO 
testimony pointed out, “just under 
78 per cent of the allowable subsidy 
for public housing was paid; yet 
there were projects in every part of 
the country that needed ‘budgetary 
latitude’...to plan immediate ex- 
penditures that would mean long- 
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term economies.” Said NAHRO: 
“The objectives of low-rent public 
housing are not reflected by the 
federal agency attitude of saving 
subsidy at whatever cost. In short, 
the problems of public housing 
management must be faced with 
vision, dedication, and courage on 
the part of the federal agency” 
and local authorities. 


3—A_ 1958 operation limping along 
with a 1937 engine. The NAHRO 
view was that the basic administra- 
tive mechanism for rendering fed- 
eral loans and subsidies is in need 
of streamlining. Mr. Tripp in 
speaking for the Association said: 
“There is, in our opinion, no other 
federally-aided program [of any 
kind] that is so bound down by 
federal supervision and control...” 
and there is certainly no other 
precedent “in all of the federal 
housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams, nor in the federally-aided 
highway and public works pro- 
grams for continuous federal super- 
vision over the entire life of a com- 
pleted project.” 

“Yet,” Mr. Tripp said, “the pub- 
lic housing program is meant to be 
a flexible one... Because all aspects 
of housing are a combination of the 
most intimate goals and_ satisfac- 
tions of individual families and of 
community-wide considerations re- 
lating to land use, municipal sol- 
vency, and general economic stabil- 
ity, no part of the housing program 
should be placed in an administra- 
tive straight jacket of uniform fed- 
eral standards and controls. The 
public housing program should 
operate with the same freedom of 
local initiative and decision-making 
as the college housing program. A, 
look at the difference in federal 
agency administrative costs for the 
two programs is significant: a little 
over | million dollars for college 
housing in 1957, as against almost 
10 million for public housing; over 
16,000 college housing units com- 
pleted for occupancy in 1957, as 
against some 13,000 public housing 
units. The difference in admuinistra- 
tive costs here can only be attrib- 
uted to the continuous supervision 
exercised by the federal agency on 
the units completed, occupied, and 
in local ownership.” 


The recommendations: As evi- 
dence that something can be done 
to improve the public housing 
picture, NAHRO made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 
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I1—that the full authorization for 
public housing subsidy contained 
in the Housing Act of 1919 be 
treed of the year-to-year limitations 
that have been imposed upon it 
(authorization is in annual amount 
of $356 million), thus giving locali 
ties the long-term assurance they 
need to begin the job of correcting 
past public housing deficiencies; 


2—that PHA pay to local authori 
ties “the full fixed annual subsidies 
as established in their basic annual 
contributions contracts”; 


3—that the entire responsibility tor 
management and = operation of 
completed projects and for prep 
aration and adoption of budgets be 
vested with the local authority; 


1—that the authority be responsible 
for establishing rents and income 
limits, with rents ordinarily to be 
kept at least 10 per cent below 
those at which private enterprise ts 
providing housing; 


5—that the present statutory 5-to-1 
income-to-rent ratio—it “has long 
since lost its justification and use 
fulness and is a deterrent to an 
economically and socially desirable 
balance in public housing occu 
pancy,” the NAHRO statement said 
be altered to 7-to-l—‘‘more realis 
tic today based upon rent-paying 
habits in the private market”; 


6—that authorities be authorized to 
sell dwelling units, when feasible, 
to over-income families, with money 
so acquired to be used for replace 
ment public housing; 


7—that when public housing is to 
be constructed on an urban renewal 
site, the normal local tax exemp 
tion for the low-rent housing be 
accepted as the local grant-in-aid 
required under Title 1; 


8—that basic legislation be made to 
encourage “creative design and the 
use of advanced construction meth 
ods and materials...” and flexibil- 
ity in the site selection process; 


9—that “there be repealed all re 
strictive provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1937” 


10—that cooperation agreements be 
standardized. 


PHA TESTIMONY 

What was most apparent when 
Commissioner Slusser appeared be 
fore the Senate subcommittee May 
12 was that to all intents and pur- 
poses PHA is operating on a philos- 


ophy that goes something like this: 
economy today at whatever the cost 
tomorrow. His comments and pro 
posals are presented in brief below. 


Unit authorization: Apparently 
overlooking both existing need and 
what any of the promised pickup 
in renewal activity might mean to 
the low-income housing demand, 
Mr. Slusser maintained that the 
“unused portion of the 1956 au 
thorizations for additional low-rent 
units, if extended, will satisfy all 
demands for the next two fiscal 
years. Therefore,” he said, “it is the 
recommendation of PHA that the 
1956 authorizations for additional 
low-rent housing be extended for 
one year...” Commissioner Slusset 
went on: “It is our considered 
opinion that any authorization in 
excess of this will constitute a nul 
lity insofar as the production ol 
new low-rent housing is concerned 
in the next two years.” 


Income exemptions: Operating 
problems of the program also were 
viewed through economy-colored 
glasses. Mr. Slusser looked back 
ward to the 1957 housing amend 
ments that authorized a $100 ex 
emption for adult dependent mem 
bers of a household (other than a 
spouse) and $600 of the income of 
secondary wage earners, both for 
purposes of establishing eligibility 
and setting rents. What he had to 
recommend and the reasoning be 
hind his recommendations were 
labeled by NAHRO as “falacious 
and misleading.” 


1—$100 dependent adult exemp- 
tion: Misquoting what the act pro 
vides on this exemption, Mr. Slusset 
said: “Applied to the spouse of the 
head of the family, it will occasion 
a $20 reduction in annual rental 
for a substantial majority of the 
units in the program [some 450, 
000]. This loss of rental could make 
insolvent individual projects and 
will adversely affect the economics 
of the national program.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
wording of the act is such that it 
can be interpreted—but only for 
purposes of establishing eligibility 
for continued occupancy—that there 
may be a deduction of $100 for a 
nonworking spouse. [To the Jour- 
NAL’s knowledge, the only authori- 
ties that have interpreted the con- 
fused wording of the act in this 
way are in Ohio, where a state- 
imposed income limitation makes 
it necessary for authorities to use 
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every possible exemption in order 
to function for the benefit of their 
communities. | 

In any event, Mr. Slusser’s im- 
plication that $20 might well be 
“lost” from the rentals of every 
one of the 450,000 families now 
living in public housing is com 
pletely inaccurate, since the tech- 
nicality on which he hangs his case 
applies only to eligibility for con- 
tinued occupancy and, more im 
portant, has no bearing on the set- 
ting of rentals. 

Mr. Slusser’s recommendation fo1 
knocking out this straw man: make 
the act clear that no spouse, work 
ing or nonworking, shall be eligible 
for a $100 exemption of any kind. 


2—$600 exemption for secondary 
wage earners: Having settled the 
above issue, Mr. Slusser’s next rec- 
ommendation had to do with the 
$600 exemption. He proposes to 
make the $600 exemption a total 
for the family, no matter how many 
wage earners may be involved. He 
said: “The cumulative character ol 
the $600 exemption... would per- 
mit the occupancy of low rental 
projects by families whose incomes 
are far above the level which may 
reasonably be classified as ‘low in 
come.’ To prove the case, the 
PHA commissioner assumed a fam- 
ily of four, with three working 
members—the secondary wage earn- 
ers having incomes of $2500. He 
also assumed a veterans disability 
compensation! He noted that for 
an authority with a continued oc- 
cupancy limit of $4750 (which he 
admitted to be “among the highest 
now prevailing in the program”), 
such a family might have a total 
income of $9800. 


With these fictional accounts 
to sustain the case, Mr. Slusser 
abandoned the amendments that 
NAHRO supported last year “as 
one move ina series of management 
and administrative changes that 
might, in the long run, begin to 
put the public housing program on 
a more effective operating level.” 
Mr. Tripp noted in NAHRO’s 
testimony that PHA administrative 
policy since enactment of the 1957 
amendments has caused local au- 
thorities to hesitate “to use the 
exemptions for fear that there may 
be several months during which less 
rental income will be collected, 
even though there is every reason 
to anticipate that, within a year o1 
two, the system will begin to have 
just the reverse effect.” 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


The administration: On the ur- 
ban renewal front, administration 
proposals for legislation promise 
some changes for the better in the 


program. The recommendations 
made by Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration Commissioner Richard 
Steiner before the Senate subcom- 
mittee followed just about the same 
line taken by President Eisenhowe1 
in his budget message (see January 
JOURNAL, page 22). The recommen- 
dations already have been incor- 
porated in bills introduced in both 
houses of Congress. 


In summary, here’s what the bills 
propose for renewal: 
Increase urban renewal capital 
grant obligational authority in in 
crements of 200 million dollars on 
July 1, 1958; 250 million on July 
1, 1959 and July 1, 1960; and 200 
million on July I, 1961; July I, 
1962; and July 1, 1963. 


Reduce the federal share of net 
project cost from two-thirds to 60 
per cent on July 1, 1959; 55 per 
cent on July 1, 1960; and 50 per 
cent on July 1, 1961. The federal 
share under the present alternative 
capital grant formula would also 
be reduced proportionately. 
Substitute planning grants, with 
the same federal share as for cap- 
ital grants, for planning advances; 
terminate advances for general 
neighborhood renewal planning 
and for feasibility surveys; and in- 
itiate planning grants for the 
preparation or completion of com- 
munity renewal programs. 
Authorize financial assistance, other 
than capital grants, for commercial 
and industrial redevelopment proj- 
ects that do not meet the pre- 
dominantly residential requirement. 
Provide a single uniform date for 
determination of the interest rate 
on loans and advances. 


NAHRO: NAHRO-—while com- 
mending the administration for 
many of its city rebuilding pro- 
posals—in its testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee took issue 
with the recommendation that the 
federal share of project costs be 
reduced over a span of six years. 
Said President Tripp: “We are... 
encouraged by the recognition of 
the concept of a ‘continuing basis’ 
for urban renewal program con- 
tained in S. 3399... But neither the 
administration proposal for a six- 
year program, nor the Administra- 


tion’s recommendation for the 
amount of obligational authority in 
any one year are sufficient to meet 
essential urban renewal needs.” 
What NAHRO recommended in 
stead: an increase in obligational 
authority in the amount of 600 
million dollars each year for 10 
years and an increase in the federal 
share of net project costs from two- 
thirds to 80 per cent. 


In its other recommendations, 
the Association in general called 
for legislation that would permit 
longer-range planning by, and less 
financial burden on, communities 
and that would speed up progress 
of projects. Among some of the 
highlights were the following: 


|1—Suggested amending present leg- 
islation to “permit the Administra- 
tor to accept, in lieu of much of the 
detailed documentation now re- 
quired in support of applications 
and reports submitted by local 
public agencies, local certifications, 
supported by conclusive findings.” 


2—Recommended permitting a local 
public agency to start on project 
execution activities that are not 
dependent on existence of a re- 
newal plan simultaneously with the 
preparation of the plan. “NAHRO 
advocates legislative authority per- 
mitting the making of temporary 
loans, in advance of the capital 
grant, in order to finance such 
project activities.” 


3—Opposed the administration pro- 
posal for elimination of assistance 
for the preparation of “General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plans” and 
the undertaking of feasibility sur- 
veys. 


1—Suggested elimination of the 
“predominantly residential” re-use 
provision. 


5—Suggested making eligible as 
noncash grants-in-aid public im- 
provements started in a renewal 
area not more than five years prior 
to authorization for federal renewal 
assistance. 


6—Asked that relocation payments 
be extended to ali individuals, 
families, and businesses displaced 
from an urban renewal area (in- 
cluding those displaced by other 
than the local public agency). 


7—Opposed the administration pro- 
(Continued column one, page 173) 
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REHABILITATION — 
when is it economically feasible in renewal? 


DAVID ZISOOK, President of the Zisook Construction Company, Inc., of Chicago, last year was 
asked to answer the above question ina special study for the Hyde Park-Kenwood urban renewal 
program (see November 1957 JouRNAL, page 382). He presented some of his preliminary findings 


to a session of NAHRO’s 1957 annual conference in St. Louis last October and his statement ts 
printed in full below. 


Mr. Zisook’s study and experience have brought him to 12 conclusions as to the essentials of a 
successful area-wide rehabilitation program. He recommends replacement of mechanical systems 
as of first importance; modernization to create tenant appeal as of secondary value. He raises 
questions about the advisability of structural reconstruction, remodeling, and site alterations. 


Mr. Zisook’s qualifications for undertaking the Hyde Park-Kenwood study (which involved an 
analysis of 150 structures) include the fact that for the past 50 years his family has been in the 
construction business, with some 2500 living units to their credit, plus stores, offices, commercial 
buildings, and “countless” remodeling and rehabilitation jobs. For some 30 years, the firm has 
continuously operated an average of 1500 living units, which require constant maintenance, 
repair, and rehabilitation. Mr. Zisook is a member of the housing rehabilitation committee of 
the National Association of Home Builders and of a similay committee of the local builders’ 
organization. In addition, he is a member of the fwe-man planning body of the Chicago Commu 





nity Conservation Board and ts a director of three neighborhood conservation commissions 


We stand at the threshold of 
what promises to be a great new 
era of continuous redevelopment 
and conservation. We see all around 
us—in Our various cities—well built 
structures getting older and shab- 
bier. We recognize our greatly ex- 
panding population and the crying 
needs for better housing. We know 
that new construction alone cannot 
meet these needs. 

Unless deterioration of housing 
and neighborhoods is stopped be- 
fore the slum state is reached, no 
city, state, or federal budget will’ 
be ample to rectify the situation. 
The problem entails skyrocketing 
city service costs and diminishing 
real estate taxes, plus human losses 
in terms of crime, disease, and de- 
linquency. 

We can provide good housing, 
quickly and economically, by the 
rehabilitation of our older dwelling 
units. Most of them were well built 
and are sturdy and, in them, lies 
our opportunity to fight blight. In 
fighting slums, we are renewing the 
vitality of our American cities. 

To my way of thinking, the pres- 
ervation of our neighborhoods, in 
a large measure, depends on the 
initiative, know-how, and energy of 
property owners, who will find 
that rehabilitation is economically 
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sound, spiritually gratifying, and 
commercially profitable. 


Five Types of Rehabilitation 

In general, rehabilitation can be 
broken down into five’ distinct 
phases or types of action: 


1—Structural Reconstruction. 
Structural reconstruction involves 
the treatment, reconstruction, o1 
replacement of basic safety ele 
ments, such as foundations, load 
bearing walls, supporting beams 
and joists, roofs, exits, and public 
stairways. 

2—Functional Remodeling. Fune 
tional remodeling attempts to cor 
rect obsolescence due to changing 
economic and social standards. 
Basically, this type of action in 
volves changes in floor plans and 
occupancy standards. 

3—Mechanical Replacement. This 
type of action calls for replacement 
or substantial improvement of de 
fective and/or obsolescent electrical, 
heating, and plumbing systems: the 
“operating guts” of a_ building, 
which vitally effect the health and 
safety of occupants. 

4—Modernization. Modernization 
is used to offset aesthetic obsoles 
cence, which often necessitates re- 
placement of outmoded equipment 


and fixtures; use of new materials, 
such as plastics and tiles; simpli 
fication of room-trim; and decorat 
ing in modern motil. 


5—Site Alteration. Site altera 
tion calls for the redesign or re-use 
of the site in order to provide for 
light and air, privacy, open recrea 
tion areas, parking needs, and prop 
er landscaping. It might be said 
that site alteration rehabilitates the 
immediate environment in ordet 
to conserve the value of the struc 
ture. 

Ot these five types of action, 
those most commonly involved in 
rehabilitation work are moderniza 
tion and mechanical replacement 
Of course, any rehabilitation job 
will include a little of everything, 
so to speak, but the bulk of the in 
vestment will be in those two cate 
gories, for reasons that are rela 
tively simple. 


1—Mechanical Replacement 

Let us take mechanical replace 
ment first. Proper functioning ol 
electrical, heating, and plumbing 
systems is indispensable to the 
health and comtort of occupants. 
These systems are also indispensable 
to the economic health of the prop 
erty. They are the items that can 
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cause the greatest day-by-day main- 
tenance problems (and = costs) il 
they are detective. The bulk of 
maintenance costs are relatively 
fixed. They are the expenses for 
fuel, water, taxes, and janitorial 
services. However, constant repairs 
for maintaining the electrical, heat 
ing, and plumbing systems in some 
sort of working order can balloon 
maintenance costs beyond the lim 
its of prudent management. 

Furthermore, improper function 
ing of these systems is the kind of 
thing most likely to bring a prop 
erty owner into conflict with munic- 
ipal requirements for public health 
and safety. It thus behooves the 
rehabilitation investor, for more 
reasons than one, to direct his at- 
tention to the solution of any basic 
detects in these operating systems. 

2—Modernization 

As for modernization, it can be 
said that it is perhaps the single 
most important element in main- 
taining tenant-appeal. If rehabili 
tated housing is to be saleable, it 
has to be attractive to prospective 
buyers and tenants. Every dolla 
invested in modernization is ob 
servable by the naked eye and, 
hence, is easily converted into 
rental or sales value. 

3—Site Alterations 

Site alteration is seldom under- 
taken by a single rehabilitator. By 
its very nature, it is a task that 
must be carried out over a rela- 
tively large area. The costs are 
generally prohibitive for any single 
investor. Furthermore, diverse own- 
ership precludes adequate control 
and planning. Consequently, re- 
sponsibility for this type of treat- 
ment must generally be borne by 
some public or quasi-public group. 

Hyde Park-Kenwood Study 

My firm was employed to make 
a survey of rehabilitation possibili- 
ties in the Hyde Park-Kenwood ur- 
ban renewal area in connection 
with the surveys and plans of the 
Chicago Community Conservation 
Board, under their contract for ad- 
vance planning funds with the fed- 
eral government. In general, this 
survey is intended to establish 
standards for determining the ap- 
propriateness of rehabilitation, as 
against clearance; to determine the 
degrees of rehabilitation most suited 
to designated types and structures; 
and, to determine the financial 
feasibility ot varying degrees of 
rehabilitation in the light of area 
betterment and improvement. As 


ol the time this statement was in 
preparation, we were concluding 
this study. 

Our work procedure included the 
building by building study of 150 
residential structures within the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood urban renewal 
area. The buildings were caretully 
selected to include the various 
standard types of structures so that 
our results would be representative 
ol the area. 

In our study, we recognized that 
we were not dealing with just a 
housing problem but that the fu 
ture of the community and the eco 
nomic feasibility of rehabilitating 
individual structures depend upon 
the simultaneous application of all 
of the tools of renewal. 

We are concerned with the neces- 
sity of providing the proper en- 
vironment for rehabilitated hous- 
ing in order to stem the tide of the 
movement of the middle-income 
population from the city. Until 
recent years, when the housing in 
which we lived became too inade- 
quate, obsolete, or deteriorated and 
the neighborhood became too con- 
gested, inadequate, or blighted, 
most of us simply abandoned ow 
housing and neighborhoods and 
located ourselves in newer neigh 
borhoods. 

When the wheels are put in 
motion to institute a comprehensive 
plan for conserving, rehabilitating, 
and redeveloping conservation areas 
and to use enforcement tools for 
slum suppression, then there can 
be no question as to the economic 
feasibility of rehabilitating and 
stabilizing the vast majority of 
buildings in such areas. Of course, 
there would still be buildings that 
would have to be eliminated be- 
cause of physical obsolescence. In 
these cases, the cost of remodeling 
and renovating would be greatei 
than the cost of demolishing and 
constructing new ‘units. Other 
buildings, even though they be in 
good physical condition, would 
have to be eliminated to make way 
for parks, recreational areas, park- 
ing areas, and other environmental 
facilities for the planned saving of 
the community from the need fot 
total clearance. But the rest—the 
vast majority—can be rehabilitated 
privately. 

It must be borne in mind that a 
successful rehabilitation program is 
the product of thousands of indi- 
vidual decisions on the part of 
property owners to improve, mod- 
ernize, and preserve their invest- 





ments, whether it be in a private 
home, a cooperative apartment, o1 
in a rental property. 


Economic Test 

The basic objective of any re- 
habilitation program is, therefore, 
to secure these decisions in orde1 
that the basically sound residential 
structures in our communities can 
be reworked to provide housing 
and environment for family living 
appropriate, liveable, safe, and 
likely to have long-term additional 
life and appeal. Because such a 
decision in its basic aspects is an 
economic one, as a property owne1 
and manager | know that the first 
question the owner and investot 
will ask is whether enough net in- 
come can be produced to result in 
a satisfactory return on the invest- 
ment. 

Utilization of existing floor plans 
and the re-use of present construc 
tion, where appropriate, will ob- 
tain the best economic results. At 
the same time, where existing con- 
ditions would produce inadequate, 
inappropriate, hazardous, or un- 
appealing reconstruction, rehabili- 
tation can not be encouraged. It 
would not be economically sound. 
Buildings selected for rehabilita- 
tion must be sound in sufficient re- 
spects to warrant their being re 
used. 

In order to produce rehabilitated 
housing with long-term economic 
life, it is essential that the obsolete, 
deteriorated, and substandard fea- 
tures be remodeled, altered, re- 
paired, and otherwise improved so 
as to achieve housing environmen- 
tal appeal. After modernization, the 
older buildings offer many advan- 
tages: 

1—They are well located in estab- 
lished neighborhoods, with schools, 
transportation, churches, and shop- 
ping areas. 

2—They have full grown trees, 
shrubs, and lawns. 

3—They have “individuality” and 
“personality” not usually found in 
new buildings. 

t—They have the virtue of space. 

5—They have “extras” such as 
fireplaces, large basements, cedan 
closets, and other improvements too 
numerous to mention. 

6—Rentals would be considerably 
lower than for newly constructed 
apartments on the same site. 

Conclusions 

I present below some conclusions, 

based on our experience, as to the 
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essentials for a successtul area-wide 
rehabilitation program. 


1—In the vast majority of cases, the 
rehabilitation of our basically sound 
residential buildings is economical- 


ly feasible. 


2—In order to induce equity capital 
and finance into the rehabilitation 
of housing, it is essential that such 
rehabilitation produce housing that 
Is economically feasible, with the 
exception of single-family homes 
and owner-oc¢ upred apartments. 

It is interesting to note that the 
units occupied as single-family and 
owner-occupied apartments require 
the least amount of rehabilitation 
per square foot and that, therefore, 
wherever possible, ownership of 
single-family homes and coopera- 
tive apartments should be encour- 
aged. 

In order to assure that the re- 
habilitation of rental housing is 
economically feasible, such rehabili- 
tation must result in housing that 
has sufficient increased net income 
and sufficient increased value to 
warrant the expenditure. 


3—Existing environmental inade- 
quacies must be corrected as a pre- 
condition for private investment in 
area-wide property improvements. 

Improvement of the environment 
is necessary to bolster the general 
level of values in the area, to en- 
gender confidence among property 
owners and prospective investors, 
and to secure the cooperation of 
lending institutions. 


4—Since a given environment is a 
product of community forces, it ts 


necessary and proper that the im-, 


provement of that environment be 
undertaken as a community re- 
sponsibility. 

Only a publicly-sponsored pro- 
gram can bring to bear the neces- 
sary planning controls and financial 
means to bring about the desired 
objec tives. 


5—Rehabilitation should be limited 
to buildings that are in good struc- 
tural condition. 

The foundation and shell must 
be structurally sound, since any ex- 
tensive major repairs to structural 
elements will involve ultimate costs 
that no prudent investor can accept 
as a basis for investment. 

Structural reconstruction is cost- 
ly, not only in terms of the primary 
costs involved, but also in terms of 
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the auxiliary and peripheral costs. 
In a manner of speaking, every 
thing in a building hangs on the 
structure. When the structure is 
altered, so are the appurtenances 
attached thereto. 


6—Structures that are not market- 
able by virtue of obsolescence 
should be excluded as objects for 
rehabilitation. 

For example, the pre-1900 fou 
story walk-up building with its 
narrow rooms, 10-foot ceilings, and 
7-foot doors is not marketable in 
its present form. The installation 
of elevators, the lowering of ceil 
ings, the probable removal of pan 
titions, and other required changes, 
involve costs that cannot be eco 
nomically justified in’ terms of 
either the present or potential value 
of such structures. 


7—It is essential to conserve as 
much of the existing value of a 
building as is reasonably possible. 

The maximum utilization of 
existing facilities should be made 
in order to avoid unnecessary de- 
struction of values. The replace 
ment of trim, the removal of parti- 
tions, or the relocation of living 
units merely for the sake of con- 
venience or taste is generally un 
warranted and is likely to impose 
economic burdens that most prop 
erties are unable to profitably bear. 

In some instances, of course, it is 
necessary to remove partitions o1 
replace deteriorated carpentry in 
order to bring the property up to 
an acceptable level of usability and 
attractiveness. Where these changes 
can be accomplished within the 
limits of a reasonable rehabilitation 
budget, such improvements are rec 
ommended. 


8—The imposition of modern floor 
plans upon existing interiors should 
be avoided. 

Rehabilitation, generally, should 
be based on the utilization of exist 
ing floor plans. General remodel 
ing of floor plans are much too 
costly and will necessitate rental 
increases that may not be obtain 
able. 

If an existing floor plan is so 
obsolete and undesirable as to re 
quire extensive remodeling, the 
better part of wisdom might be to 
exclude the structure from rehabili- 
tation or demolish and replace the 
structure entirely. 


9—Improvements generally must be 
designed to add new values rather 
than to replace existing ones. 


While repairs to existing facilities 
are imperative where obvious de 
fects are present, the basic orienta 
tion of rehabilitation should be to 
produce an improved accommoda 
tion with amenities superior to 
those now existing in the structure. 


10—Conversions and deconversions 
of existing living units create con 
ditions that generally would ex 
clude them from a privately-fi 
nanced rehabilitation program. 

It is generally uneconomic to 
make a property conversion be 
cause, aside from legal requirements 
lor offstreet parking, the necessity 
of providing additional ingress and 
egre-s to each apartment, plus the 
necessity of relocating or installing 
kitchens and bathrooms, and the 
probable necessity of moving or re 
moving partitions, costs are general 
ly prohibitive in terms of a normal 
investment in property. 

In instances requiring physical 
deconversion, the costs of decon 
verting along with the expense of 
general improvements are such as 
to discourage a prospective pur 
chaser from such an investment. 
Consequently, public acquisition of 
the property and resale at a reduced 
price, with the proviso that the pur 
chaser deconvert and improve the 
property, may be the feasible course 
of action. 


11—Expenditures for code compli 
ance add very little to value. Ex 
penditures for deferred mainte 
nance alone add very little to value. 

In order for rehabilitation ex 
penditures to increase the value of 
any property, it is essential that 
such rehabilitation result in in 
creased net income. This statement 
has reference to the standard build 
ing in a conservation area, where 
the required expenditure for code 
compliance is a small part of the 
entire rehabilitation cost. 


12—The_ feasibility of large-scale 
rehabilitation is dependent upon 
the availability of long-term finan 
cing. 


Long-term financing Is necessary 
to permit an investor to spread the 
costs of rehabilitation over a pro- 
tracted period in order to avoid the 
imposition of undue short-term ob 
ligations on his income. In terms 
of rental property, long-term finan 
cing will enable the investor to 
amortize his costs with reasonable 
rent increases within the realities 
of the existing local rental market. 
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HONG KONG HOUSING ESTATE 


cited most spectacular of Asian-aided programs 


JOHN STIRLING has written from Hong Kong the 
housing estate completed by the Hong Kong Housing 


following descriptive piece on the first 
Authority: 1955-unit North Point Estate, 


opened for initial occupancy in November of last year. Mr. Stirling describes the severe housing 
shortage in the city, crowded with almost a million refugees from China. He notes briefly the 
methods being used to try to meet the need, giving a detailed account of the government finan- 
emg, construction, occupancy, and social services of the North Point Estate. The article was 
made available to the JouRNAL through the courtesy of the British Information Services. 


More than 12,000 people have 
just moved house in Hong Kong. 

Most of them came from squalid 
tenements, where a family of four, 
or more, might live in the space of 
a single bunk. They have moved 
to modern apartments with two o1 
three bedrooms, kitchen and bath- 
room, and a balcony looking across 
the blue waters of Kowloon Bay. 
Their “escape to happiness” began 
when the North Point Estate, on 
Hong Kong island, was opened in 
November 1957. 

This estate is one of the most 
spectacular state-aided housing proj 
ects in Asia. Three blocks of apart- 


ments, each I] stories high, rise 
sheer from the north shore of the 


island. The steeply mountainous 
terrain of Hong Kong dictates its 
own strict terms to the architect. 
Building space is at a premium. 

The simplest way that land can 
be made available is to level a hill, 

making one site, and to dump the 
spoil into some convenient bay, 
making a second site. The 614-acre 
site of the North Point Estate was 
reclaimed, in this way, from the 
sea. The architect, Eric Cumine, 
fellow of the Royal Institute ol 
British Architects, was compelled 
to build upwards and to plan a 
high density structure. 

The mass of concrete, 100 feet 
high and extending for more than 
a quarter of a mile, could be dull, 
































A block of 
middle-income flats 
in the 

Kowloon district 
of Hong Kong. 
This is one of 

the new 
resettlement areas. 


even forbidding. But Mr. Cumine 
skillfully avoided the obvious, by 
dividing the whole project into 
three deeply-indented blocks and 
tinting the facades of each block 
with colored balconies. One of the 
chief aims was to flood the 1955 
apartments at North Point with 
sun and air. More than 11,000 
steel window frames have gone into 
the buildings—together with  10,- 
000,000 bricks; 23,000 tons of ce- 
ment; and 5500 tons of steel. The 
total cost of the scheme is just 
over 33 million Hong Kong dollars 
or 5:775 million American dollars. 

But the main purpose of the 
scheme has not been lost among 
estimates and blueprints. ‘That pur- 
pose, simply, is to put a roof over 
the heads of a family and then to 
ensure that they keep in good 
health. In Hong Kong, since the 
war, over-population has been the 
biggest single social and adminis- 
trative problem and housing is one 
of the main concerns of govern- 
ment. Nearly | million refugees 
from China, surging into Hong 
Kong since the Pacific War, have 
filled to overflowing all available 
living-space. 


Financing 

Pioneer work in the field of low- 
cost housing has been done by 
voluntary groups, such as the Hong 
Kong Housing Society, which now 
has some 9000 tenants in the lower- 
income groups. But the societies 
alone could not meet the huge de- 
mand. The government, therefore, 
created, in 1954, the Hong Kong 
Housing Authority, with the initial 
aim of building apartments of good 
basic standard for workers earning 
an average of $600 (Hong Kong) 
or $105 (American) a month. 

The authority is composed of the 
22 members of the Hong Kong ur- 
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ban council, together with three 
specialists nominated by the gover 
nor. It is granted land at half 
market price and is financed in the 
first instance by low-interest loans 
from the government. It operates 
as a commercial undertaking and 
its housing schemes will pay thei 
own way. The North Point Estate 
is its first project. 


Tenant Requirements 

Applicants for the 1955 apart- 
ments had to satisfy three main 
conditions—that they were over 21, 
that they had lived in Hong Kong 
since July 1948, and that their 
family income was between $300 
and $900 (Hong Kong) or $53 and 
$157 (American) a month. To select 
tenants from the thousands who 
satisfied these conditions, a “points 
system’’ was devised, giving priority 
to people with the greatest need for 
housing. Points were given for 
overcrowding and to families brok- 
en up by lack of living space. Fun 
ther weight was given for war serv 
ice and length of residence in Hong 
Kong. The apartments vary in size 
to accommodate from three to eight 
persons, with rents ranging from 
$60 to $138 (Hong Kong) or $11 to 
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$23 (American) a month. Function 
alism is the keynote—but it is not 


carried too far. There is a radio 
aerial plug in each apartment, to 
gether with a plug for the Rediffu 
sion (wired broadcasting) service. 

The estate is supplied with both 
fresh and sea water. Fresh wate 
flows in the showers and wash 
basins and sea water in the closets 
(to ensure a constant supply in the 
winter months). There are 20 auto 
matic elevators in the estate and 
garbage-chutes on every floor. An 
omnibus terminal serves the estate 
and a passenger ferry will soon link 
North Point with the city of Kow- 
loon, across the bay. 


Social Services 

So much for the “modern con 
veniences”’ of the estate. 

But it is not enough, in this day 
and age, merely to place 12,000 
people under three vast roofs and 
leave them to solve their own health 
and welfare problems. 

So, built into the estate are an 
out-patient clinic, a school health 
clinic, a primary school, a phat 
macy, and a post office. Units fon 
71 shops have been incorporated in 
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One of Hong Kone’s bigee sf problems 

is the fact that only 62 of its 
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part of the first project 
of the Hong Kong Housing Authority 
The deve lopme nt proi ides 1955 flats 
and such community facilities as 

a primary se hool, health clini 

and asse mbly hall. 

fhout 12.000 people are housed in 
thre development 


the ground floor of the west block 
and they will be rented by the au 
thority to private businessmen. 

It is not intended, however, that 
the estate should be a self-contained 
atoll; the clinics, shops, and the 
post office will be 
neighborhood. 

It is still too early to speak of 


used by the 


a “community spirit” at the estate 
\ focus for it has been provided, in 
a community 
500 under a concrete arch colored 
a deep, vibrant blue. Whether it 
becomes, in fact, the focus of an 
estate-proud community, only the 
future will show. It is safer to pre 
dict that the majority of the 12,000 
tenants will respond to their new 


center, which seats 


environment and will become bet 
ter citizens of Hong Kong 


Ahead... 

The Hong Kong Housing Au 
thority has already embarked on 
two more projects. The foundations 
of one, the Cadogan Street scheme, 
on Hong Kong island, have been 
laid; the site of the other—the vast 
So Uk scheme on the mainland—is 
still being cleared. ‘Together, thes« 
projects will lift another 536,000 
people into comfort and health. 
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“VISUAL COMMUNITY” 
assures privacy: neighborhood identification 


THOMAS F. McNULTY and MARY 8S. FAWCETT, associated architects of Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, consider some psychological findings about the conflict between a family’s individuality 
and fitting itself into the general chavacter of a community. They then propose that the col- 
laboration between the homebuilding industry, the city planner, the sociologist, and the architect 


might result in designing homes for what they call 


“visual communities” where “families can 


live together in a community without endangering their basic privacy.” The authors set up some 
principles for such communities and then propose some specific designs. One such design is the 
basis for this month’s cover illustration, also shown and explained on page 163. 


All of the following text and illustrations first appeared in a much longer presentation in Volume 
XXJII, Number 2 of the Journal of the American Institute of Planners. 


Psychological tensions, juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, loneli- 
ness, and hostility cannot be di- 
rectly measured by a housing lay- 
out but the connection between 
people’s social relations and _ the 
spaces in which they take place is 
experienced every day. Families 
will satisfy their need in housing 
with or without the designer’s help 
but, if the planner and the archi- 
tect look into the deeper layers of 
family life, perhaps some of the ob- 
stacles to its fulfillment will be 
overcome and a more appropriate 
form of physical space will emerge. 

The house as a container {foi 
family life has been accepted with- 
out question but changes in that 
life have not been recorded in the 
design of the container. Very little 
attention has been given to public 
and private orientation of indoor 
and outdoor spaces between fami- 
lies, or to the possibility of cre- 
ating a new type of community life. 

Often one encounters a negative 
feeling about the mass housing 
problem. It is viewed as a necessary 
evil, a blight on older communities, 
and as a profitable undertaking for 
the sharp developer. Very little col- 
laboration has happened between 
business, planning, sociological, 
and architectural groups. 

The whole area of family emo- 
tions has not yet been explored 
from the visual viewpoint. The 
kinds of spaces and the sort of 
environment that should be de- 
signed to satisfy the strong feelings 
and dissatisfactions common _ to 
many members within a family are 
problems that can be approached 
both intuitively and as a social 
experiment. Freud mentioned in 
Civilization and Its Discontents the 
conflict between the requirements 
of personal human love and the 
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demands of community relation- 
ship. The society as a culture bene- 
fits more from the forms of love 
that have been sublimated into 
compassion and a generalized love 
for all human beings than from 
the particular love motivating a 
family’s behavior. The family is 
naturally a_ self-contained entity 
that considers its own well being as 
its prime function. 

Two obvious problems emerge 
from the conflict between a family’s 
individuality and the community's 
general character. The first arises 
when a member of a family, usually 
a child, does not fit into the family 
pattern. Only impersonal activities 
and taboos of society remain to give 
understanding and answer the in- 
dividual normal need for love. The 
second problem, which can render 
the individual just as lonely as the 
first and is as psychologically dan- 
gerous, is the distortion that the 
children in a family inherit en- 
vironmentally from parents having 
inappropriate values. Juvenile de- 
linquency results from both condi- 
tions. The children, finding no 
family type influence, form gangs 
as a substitute for the family group. 
In a migratory society the family is 
drawn more into itself than in rural 
or other stable societies. Unless a 
family is capable of giving adequate 
love and understanding to all its 
members, this ingrown state be- 
comes the beginning of later illness. 

The visual community is an en- 
vironment designed to help families 
solve their emotional needs on a 
broader scale than the home and to 
extend the area of family relation- 
ship beyond the individual house 
and family to include all the 
people, living habits, and personal 
characteristics of the neighborhood. 
If the house is designed for maxi- 


mum openness and privacy where 
each is needed, many of the pres- 
sures created by people living close 
ly together are alleviated. 

To consider the social commu- 
nity as being also a visual com- 
munity (expressed in spatial rela- 
tionships between houses; between 
public and private uses of land; 
between automobile and pedestrian 
circulation; and between service, 
utility, and enjoyment of the house 
and land) offers a workable insight 
into the mass housing problem. 

Spaces between families are de- 
signed to relate the individual fam- 
ily to the community and strong 
visual belts or gardens can give a 
bigness that contrasts with the pri- 
vate enclosure. 

Views outside are often wrongly 
oriented and deny privacy to areas 
in other houses. Unless the private 
and public areas in adjacent houses 
are worked together, windows can 
become barriers or symbols of se- 
crecy and hostility. Openings in 
private rooms can be skylights, high 
ribbon windows, or sliding panels 
that can change a room from a pri- 
vate to a family oriented area. Us- 
ing glass walls in the public parts 
of each house creates a living con- 
tinuity between families. 

The sharing of some parts of the 
living area in each house by making 
them transparent to surrounding 
families creates a visual community. 
The relationship between the fam- 
ily and private rooms within a 
house is an internal concern. Equal- 
ly important are the many ways 
that families can live together in a 
community without endangering 
their basic privacy. How these ways 
are expressed visually determines 
the success of a housing scheme. On 
the following pages we propose 
designs for “visual communities.” 
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RING PORCH 


In this scheme, the rooms related to the community are adjacent to the circular porch. The private areas are 
at the opposite end of the house and are lit by high ribbon windows. The car is kept away from the interion 
community play area and garden. The circular veranda encompasses the whole development and works like a 
continuous front porch from house to house, interrelating the various families and allowing easy access to the 
central garden, which is planned as a private community recreational area. 
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“CUBE IN THE GROUND" 

This scheme comprises three 
levels of living. The “rathskeller” 
Lasement is the private living and 
entertainment area for the family, 
with light coming from a mezzanine 
opening in the first floor. The first 
floor, at ground level, is open on all 
four sides to the neighborhood 
and is the work area in the house. 
Above are the private rooms lit 
by skylights. The interior com- 
munity gardens form the nucleus 
and setting for these “cubes.” 
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OPEN-PRIVATE SCHEME 

This very simple scheme shows the essential characteristics of a visual community, where the two types of living 
within a family are sharply defined. The private areas, which represent one-half of the house, are away from 
the interior garden belt that connects all the houses through their back yards. The half of the house associated 
with the garden is made up of the living, dining, and kitchen areas, which are open to the community. 


ROW HOUSE 








GRID SCHEME 

The interior planning of the 
house evolves around the idea of 
vertical circulation. Each level is 
associated with a different set of 
activities. The ground-street level 
accommodates the services that 
require ¢ lose contact with the 
automobile. Parking areas are 
adjacent to each house and there 
are gardens at this level, which are 
more private in nature than the 
ones above. The private activittes 
within the house take place at this 
level. A mezzanine within the 
house allows light into the lowe 
floor and relates the private and 
public aspects of a family’s life. 
The second story ts the pedestrian 


level with gardens and boardwalks. 


This is the level where children 
can play without any dangers from 
the car and where the communal 
relationship between families 

1s ex pressed. 





This long row house is like a glass tube in the air. Private activities, such as bedrooms and studies, take 
place within the center strip of the living area and are lit by a clearstory. The peripheral rooms are visually 
open and relate to the community. The first floor concrete strip is a belt of services and entries to the living 
units. Between each tube are gardens and children’s play areas, which further emphasize the community relation- 
ship. The car is kept outside the block and is of minor importance in the development of this design. 
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MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING IDEA 
eyed by Chicago, Cook County authorities 


If plans pan out, the Chicago 
Housing Authority, and the author- 
ity for adjoining Cook County, may 
put “dead,” tax delinquent lands to 
work in a bold, double-barrelled 
move aimed at providing middle- 
income housing, while acting to 
prevent neighborhood blight. 

The tentative plan, developed by 
CHA Commissioner Charles R. 
Swibel, relies on a four-step process: 

I—Vacant, tax-encumbered city 
lots will be acquired via housing 
authority power of eminent do- 
main. 


2—State housing funds still avail- 
able from grants made to housing 
authorities under broad 1945-47 
legislation designed to alleviate a 
statewide postwar housing shortage, 
are to be used as a revolving fund 
to finance the purchase of sites and 
the construction of individual 
homes. 


3—A nonprofit housing corpora- 
tion—the Chicago Dwellings Associ- 
ation—created under the above 
legislation to work with CHA in 
building housing financed by mort- 
gages, will handle home construc- 
tion and sales. 


4—Units will be sold by CDA on 
mortgages backed by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the 
proceeds will be plowed back into 
the state revolving fund. 

The idea’s making local head- 
way: in February, Chicago author 
ity commissioners unanimously en- 
dorsed the plan. Since, it has also 
received the legal blessings of at- 
torneys for the State Housing 
Board, which administers the grant 
funds. CHA will be working with 
4 million dollars still on hand from 
the 1945-47 appropriations. 

Cook County 

Meanwhile, if all goes well with 
the Chicago plan, the Cook County 
authority is prepared to “follow the 
leader” in providing middle-income 
housing along much the same pat- 
tern. According to its executive di- 
rector, Paul S. Freedman, the au- 
thority has already set out to build 
up county backing for such a pro- 
gram via letters to mayors of local 
communities. Mr. Freedman notes 
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that “while enlisting support is a 
long-term process,” the authority 
is confident of eventual acceptance 
and program success. “Early replies 
to our letters already indicate this,” 
he says. A program fashioned aftet 
Chicago's, however, wouldn't be ex 
actly new on the county level: as 
will be indicated, one element was 
tried and found wanting back in 
1956. 
Chicago Plan 

Details of CHA plans call fon 
working with a few lots at a time 
in the city’s west and south sides 
out of an estimated 500 available 
from both areas. A survey is cut 
rently in process to determine the 
city-wide, total figure. 


After CHA acquisition of proper 
ties “at the fair market value, by 
condemnation,” they will be passed 
over to CDA for development. As 
noted earlier, the latter is a sistet 
CHA agency, operated through the 
same directorship. The sister-agency 
approach is said to stem from a 
legalism that authorities lack the 
power to mortgage. Under this set 
up, the authority can acquire land, 
pay the costs of subdivision or utili- 
ty installation, and transfer assets 
thus created to its related nonprofit 
corporation for use as equity in ob- 
taining construction financing. Un 
der the new middle-income plan, 
the Chicago Dwellings Association 
will negotiate with private builders 
for the construction of homes (sales 
price tentatively set at $12,000 to 
$15,000) and then arrange for their 
sale to middle-income tamilies un- 
der FHA loan guarantees. (See No- 
vember 1956 JOURNAL, page 381, for 
word on a previous CDA project.) 
CHA foresees no difficulty in secur- 
ing FHA program support. 


Outlines of the plan indicate that 
in one move, the city can: provide 
middle-income housing; help build- 
ers by providing sites otherwise 
hard to come by, or financially un- 
feasible because of the high back 
taxes involved; place revenue pro- 
ducing lands back on the city tax 
rolls. Via a filter-down (or filter-up) 
process, the plan would also serve 
to backstop housing needs created 
by the enforcement of housing 


codes, the city’s urban renewal pro 
gram, and the tollroad and highway 
construction that’s cutting through 
the city. The plan would also elimi 
nate Chicago's debris-ridden vacant 
lots, labeled “horrible eye sores,” 
and halt the spread of blight, ac 
cording to the original proposal. 
Previous County Experience 

As noted above, while the “dead” 
land - for - middle - income - housing 
idea is new to Chicago, it’s “old 
hat” on the county level. However, 
when it was tried out by the county 
housing authority back in 1956, the 
idea was to assemble lands in tracts, 
for development by private build 
ers. To secure orderly development 
of the program, the authority 
sought to negotiate with builders in 
advance of land acquisition. The 
result was the stirring up ol opposi 
tion by realtor and builder “have 
nots,” who charged the authority 
with misuse of its powers of emi 
nent domain in bringing about un 
fair competition. The authority 
also came in for raps from the coun 
ty board: after listening to various 
groups, it strongly criticized the 
program. According to the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, one county commis 
sioner noted as “. unthinkable 
that the authority should even con 
sider acquiring vacant land to turn 
over to a private developer.” 

To sidestep similar opposition in 
its future program, the county au 
thority, as indicated earlier, is out 
to enlist prior community support 
and close cooperation with local ad 
ministrations. To avoid a_ recur- 
rence of builder competition and 
opposition, county plans also call 
for the establishment of a nonprofit 
corporation to function along the 
lines of Chicago’s CDA. 

Opinions indicate that this type 
of opposition will not turn up in 
Chicago. The reason, says Raymond 
E. Nelson, planning consultant and 
ex-county authority director: back 
taxes on “dead” lots, plus the cost 
and difficulty of tracing “lost” own 
ership — as against their market 
value—makes these properties eco 
nomically unredeemable (unlike 
what may have been the case with 
delinquent county lands, which 
may have upped in speculative 
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value when the authority sought to 
condemn them). 


Legalities 

On the legal side, CHA, armed 
with the State Housing Board’s ap- 
proval, forsees no obstacles. Under 
the powers of eminent domain 
given housing authorities by the 
Illinois Housing Authorities Act of 
1934, the state’s attorney general 
has ruled that the authority may 
use its power to acquire scattered 
individual properties “blighted” by 
tax encumbrances. Acquiring each 
lot will require drawing up ol 
separate proceedings; however, they 
can be combined in a petition for 
handling a group of condemnations 
in one court action. Owners and in 
terested parties are named as _par- 
ties to the action whether taxes ex 
ceed the appraised property value 
(determined by CHA appraisers) o1 
not. In cases where CHA can nego 
tiate directly with property owners, 
it plans to do so, although it antici 
pates such handling will be the 
rare exception, because back taxes 
involved preclude owner-equities. 

Alter meeting the legal techni 
cality of a court action, CHA will 
turn over the amount of a court 
award for the property (usually the 
amount of a property's appraised 
value) to the county tax collector 
and acquire title to the property. 
The collector will pro-rate the 
award and satisly county and city 
taxes and, where an equity may 
exist, pass on any surplus left over 
from the court award to the formei 
owner. 





City News 


NEW YORK CITY AUTHORITY 
REORGANIZATION UNDER WAY 


The long-awaited revamping ol 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority officially got under way May 
1, with the swearing in by Mayon 
Wagener of a new full-time, three 
man board of commissioners—the 
only salaried housing commission 
ers in the country. The men now.in 
top command at NYCHA: William 
Reid, chairman, a tormer deputy 
mayor of the city and recently a 
consultant in municipal manage 
ment; /ra §. Robbins, tormerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council; 
Francis V. Madigan, tormerly Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency re 
gional counsel. 

The NYCHA reorganization is 
an outgrowth of a highly critical 
and somewhat sensationalized series 
of articles that appeared in a local 
Hearst newspaper early last yea 
(see March 1957 JOURNAL, page 
344). The series touched off some 
long and intensive investigations ol 
administrative and management 
practices of the housing authority 
(see October 1957 JOURNAL, page 
344) —and, eventually, resulted in 
enactment of state legislation de- 
signed to implement a reorganiza- 
tion (see March JOURNAL, page 99). 

The New York Times had only 
high praise for the mayor’s appoint- 
ees to the helm of the authority—a 





job acknowledged to be plenty 
tough. Said The Times: “hey tace 
a task of reorganization, reform, the 
continuing large-scale construction, 
the management and maintenance 
ol vast properties as perhaps the 
world’s largest landlord. They rep 
resent a complete break with the 
past administration which, while 
long enjoying the community's re 
spect, had gradually fallen in public 
esteem as being well-intentioned 
but unequal to its responsibilities.” 
Hopes are that the new authority 
will be able not only to “correct 
past deficiencies,” The Times indi 
cated, but also to “chart a new and 
dynamic program.” 

The salaries of the new commis 
sioners are to be set by the city 
board of estimezte. Indications are 
that the chairman will get $30,000 
a year, with the other two members 
to get around $22,500. Formerly 
NYCHA had five commissioners, 
with only the chairman salaried. 
The new board is bi-partisan in 
nature, in accordance with the leg 
islation that made the change pos 
sible. 


HOUSING FOR AGED—REALIZATION 
OF GOAL IN WEST NEW YORK, N.J. 
Sunset Gardens—a 75-unit low 
rent project under development in 
West New York, New Jersey—rep- 
resents, for Charles Dobbins, ex- 
ecutive director of the local housing 
authority, “the fulfillment of a long 
campaign for housing for the aged.” 
It has been reported to the JOURNAL 
that “To Mr. Dobbins, the creation 
of public housing for old-age per- 
sons is [in fact] the ultimate and 


Pictured at the annual contributions contract signing for West New York’s low-rent project for the aged are Chris 
Jackman, chairman of the local housing authority; Charles Dobbins, executive director; Mayor John Armellino; 
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Congressman Delloy of New Jersey; and 


SERewes 


Herman D. Hillman, Public Housing Administration regional director. 
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finest realization in social achieve 
ment.” 

It was this attitude on the part 
of the West New York authority's 
executive director that led to that 
community's being one of the early 
birds in latching onto the pro 
visions of 1956 amendments to 
national housing laws making it 
possible to construct low-rent hous 
ing for the elderly. Sunset Gardens, 
which will be reserved tor exclusive 
occupancy by senior citizens, was 
placed under annual contributions 
contract in May, 1957 (see picture, 
page 166). 

Mr. Dobbins, a former real estate 
operator, got into public housing 
in 1946, when “his understanding 
and sympathies for {the housing 
problems of] returning veterans 
made him instrumental in erection 
of veterans housing units in West 
New York.” After enactment of the 
Housing Act of 19419, Mr. Dobbins 
worked with local and federal 
officials in order to get 120 units of 
low-rent housing for the community 
and, later, when realization grew 
that the community needed still 
more low-rent housing, another 80- 
unit project, known as Sunshine 
Gardens—now nearing completion 
—was placed under contract with 
the federal government. 

With the project for the aged 
going forward, Mr. Dobbins, it 
was reported, is doing some crusad 
ing in other nearby towns, pointing 
out to officials in each, the ways in 
which a low-rent public housing 
program may be of help. 


PUBLIC HOUSING GETS OKEY 
FROM CITIZENS IN NORTON 
Citizens of Norton, Virginia, a 


mining town near the Kentucky, 


and Tennessee borders (1950 popu- 
lation: 4315), in a January referen- 
dum gave a stamp of approval to a 
low-rent program for their com- 
munity. The vote was 303 to 57, 
with what was considered a light 
turnout having been blamed large- 
ly on bad weather (Norton has 
about 1000 registered voters). 
The referendum was staged in 
compliance with the — so-called 
“Roanoke Amendment” to the 
Virginia housing authorities law. 
The public housing issue appeared 
on the ballot in the form of a 
question: “Is there a need for the 
Housing Authority to be activated 
in the City of Norton, Virginia?” 
Supporters of a public housing 
program for the community had 
included Mayor Ball, the Coalfield 
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More than 100 spectators were on hand in April for groundbreaking cere 
monies that marked start of construction on Dayton’s first new low-rent 
housing project in 15 years. Pictured above are two of the top executives of 
the construction firm that will build the project; Dayton’s mayor, R. Wil 
liam Patterson; and Andrew 5S. 


Progress, the local Lions and 
Kiwanis clubs, and other service 
groups. The mayor followed up 
the election by naming the follow 
ing persons as commissioners of 
the Norton Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority: Josh B. Tag 
gart, chairman; Bruce’ Frayley; 
Frank Horsman; Paul Cooper; and 
Harry Fischer. 

The 1950 census revealed that 
Norton had a total of 1171 dwell 
ings, of which 459, or 39 per cent, 
were substandard. Since that time, 
about 300 dwellings have been 
annexed to the city limits, many ol 
which—most were constructed years 
ago as company houses for coal 
miners—are in poor condition now. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR DAYTON'S 
FIRST PROJECT IN 15 YEARS 

More than 100 civic, business, 
and professional leaders were on 
hand April 24 for ceremonies mark 
ing the start of construction on 
what will be the first new low-rent 
public housing in 15 years for 
Dayton, Ohio. The project will 
cost 2.79 million dollars. 

Andrew Iddings, chairman of 


Iddings, housing authority chairman. 


the Dayton Metropolitan Housing 
\uthority, turned the first spade of 
earth on the site. Also participating 
in the ground-breaking ceremonies 
were Mayor R. William Patterson 
and Richard Nidetz, vice-president 
of Joseph M. Brickman Corpora 
tion, Chicago, the firm that was 
awarded the construction contract. 

The new project is expected to 
be completed by July 1959. Provid 
ing 1565 rooms in 65 buildings, 
the 314-unit development will con 
stitute about 20) per cent ol 
Dayton’s total public housing 
supply. Apartment sizes will range 
from two-bedroom to six-bedroom 
units. The project was designed by 
a local firm, Alliet Architects. 


STUDY LOW-RENT HOUSING NEED IN 
THREE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
Surveys are under way, or con 


templated, to determine the need 
for more low-rent public housing 
in three California communities: 
Ventura, Oxnard, and Port Hue 
neme. Even before the survey idea 
was advanced, waiting lists for 
public housing in all three com- 
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munities gave evidence of need for 
all but one-bedroom units; how- 
ever, with public improvements 
calling for family displacement 
going forward, it was felt that a 
more accurate tally was needed. 

Starting point for survey-taking 
was Ventura, where highway plans 
are expected to compound the 
housing problems of the com- 
munity. Survey-takers were trained 
early this year, with the help of 
the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s San Francisco regional office 
and their first job was to interview 
the 86 families that will be up- 
rooted by a new freeway. George 
Wallace, executive director of the 
housing authority that administers 
the low-rent programs of all three 
communities to be surveyed, has 
said that if sufficient families are 
found to be eligible for low-rent 
housing, plans will be made for 
new projects. 

All three communities have had 
public housing since 1952. At 
present, Oxnard has 260 units in 
operation, with 100 more under 
construction and another 60 undet 
planning; Ventura has 100 units; 
and Port Hueneme, 30 units. 


CHICAGO FIRST IN NATION TO 
TEST NEW RENEWAL FORMULA 


Chicago in March officially be 
came the first city in the nation to 
begin testing out a provision added 
last year to national housing legis- 
lation—a provision that, while it 
sets up a new financing formula for 
renewal projects, is intended not 
so much to change the federal-local 
money picture, as it is to cut down 
on federal-local red tape. The city 
will apply the new provision to 
what is known as the North-LaSalle 
project. 

Under the new provision, a city 
takes on the costs of planning, 
surveys, and legal and administra- 
tive matters relative to a renewal 
project. Applications for federal 
aid exclude these items and, as so 
revised, the federal government 
pays 75 per cent (instead of the 
two-thirds under normal proce- 
dures) of project costs. The plan 
is designed primarily to reduce the 
volume of federal reviews and thus 
speed up progress of projects; it is 
not expected to affect very much 
the federal role in the financing 
picture. 

Chicago’s North-LaSalle project 
became the first initiated under 
the new financing formula March 
1, when the Urban Renewal Ad- 
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ministration approved an $8,149,237 
loan and a $5,256,537 capital grant 
for the project (the capital grant 
figure includes an amount to be 
used for the relocation job). The 
project area is a run-down resi- 
dential neighborhood, in which 
1053 dwellings are slated for dem- 
olition (more than 850 families 
will have to be relocated). Aside 
from planning and other costs the 
city will absorb, net cost of the 
project after resale of cleared and 
prepared land to a rebuilder, is 
estimated at $6,568,516, with the 
city, under the new formula, to pay 
one-fourth of this deficit. 


NEW DEPARTMENT SET UP TO HELP 
WITH RELOCATION JOB IN HARTFORD 


A housing department thought 
to be the first of its kind in the 
nation has been established in 
Hartlord, Connecticut. The new 
department has the power to build 
(or rehabilitate)—and then either 
manage or sell to private in- 
terests—middle-income housing for 
families displaced by  redevelop- 
ment and other public works. 

The new department—it will not 
attempt to compete with either the 
local housing authority or the 
private housing industry got 
official okey in early December, 
when city councilmen unanimously 
voted for its establishment as a 
municipal agency under the direc- 
tion of the city manager (the set- 
up differs from the local housing 
authority, in that the latter agency 
operates as an independent body 
acting for the city). Paving the way 
for city council action, however, were 
two earlier moves: (1) enactment 
of enabling legislation by the state 
legislature; (2) approval of the 
move by Hartford voters in a 
referendum last November. William 
Slitt, formerly with the local hous- 
ing authority, has been named to 
head the new department (see 
March JOURNAL, page 76). 

Mr. Slitt, in explaining to the 
JOURNAL the idea behind the new 
department, said: “Hartford's ex- 
perience indicated that the majority 
of families to be displaced by re- 
development would not qualify 
for public housing. Mayor James 
Kinsella [and City Manager Carle- 
ton Sharpe} . . . felt that the city 
had an obligation to provide in- 
tegrated housing to meet the needs 
of those families . . . not eligible for 
public housing. It was obvious,” he 
said, “that full-scale redevelopment 


could not be effected unless ac 
companied by a full program of 
expanded housing facilities.” And 
so, Mr. Slitt said, Hartford officials 
requested that the state legislature 
vive the city the right to enter the 
housing field in this unique way. 

The Department of Housing will 
attempt to reach those families 
whose incomes make them in- 
eligible for low-rent housing and 
yet whose housing needs cannot be 
satisfied by what the private hous- 
ing industry is producing. Coming 
in for attention from the depart- 
ment will be those families dis- 
placed by redevelopment, highway 
construction, bridge construction, 
flood control projects, and other 
similar undertakings. The housing 
constructed or rehabilitated by the 
department for these families is 
to be rented or sold on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

Precisely how the program will 
be financed had not been worked 
out at the time of the JOURNAL’s 
contact with Mr. Slitt. However, he 
said that it was the city’s “hope 
that local insurance companies, 
banks, mortgage investment com- 
panies, and local industries will 
invest in” the operation. For initial 
financing the city may depend to 
some degree on municipal bonds 
(the legislature recently made it 
possible for municipalities to float 
10-year bonds; formerly 20 years 
was the limit). Because of the many 
other capital improvements to be 
financed in this way, however, use 
of municipal bonds for the new 
program will be limited. Said Mr. 
Slitt: “The solution lies in combin- 
ing whatever financial assistance is 
available from the state and federal 
governments with financial assist- 
ance from community resources. All 
resources must be harnessed to keep 
rents or mortgage payments at 
reasonable levels.” Being counted 
on for help in this job: the mayor's 
citizens committee for redevelop- 
ment and the urban renewal team 
of the local chamber of commerce 

two groups Mr. Slitt described 
as “alert and aroused.” 


PROGRESS ON REDEVELOPMENT 
FRONT IN SEVERAL CITIES 


The following items—briels on 
redevelopment progress across the 
country—are intended to update a 
more extensive article on city re- 
building operations that appeared 
in the March JouRNAL (page 94). 


Washington, D.C. On April 3 an 
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entourage of federal and local hous- 
ing officials and private redevelop- 
ers visited the White House to give 
President Eisenhower a _ progress 
report on redevelopment in the 
nation’s capital. What the President 
learned was that nearly 1000 units 
had been demolished in what is 
known as Area B and that 1050 
families had been removed from 
the area; that 265 units and 1075 
families had been removed from 
Area C; that of the total invest- 
ment being made in the gigantic 
rebuilding operations going  for- 
ward in southwest Washington, 378 
million dollars will be private cap- 
ital and 75.9 million dollars public 
funds. 

All of this was said to have “de- 
lighted” the President. But what 
probably pleased him most was 
word of what was to come about 
a week later: ground was to be 
broken for the first construction in 
Area B—the section being rede- 
veloped by James Scheuer-Roget 
Stevens (see March JOURNAL, page 
100). First building slated to rise 
on the long-cleared site: an eight- 
story, 400-unit, air-conditioned 
structure that is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the summer of 1959. 
Eventually Avea B will have two 
high-rise apartments and town 
houses providing a total of 1020 
rental units (to be let at rents 
ranging from $100 for an efficiency 
to about $197 for a two-bedroom 
unit). Architects for the developers 
are Nicholas Satterlee and Cloethiel 
W. Smith of Washington. 


Little Rock. Little Rock's redevel- 
opment program rocketed ahead in 
recent months, with important ad- 
vances scored on three projects: 
(1) Dunbar—February 17 was 
sale day for nine lots in the project 
area. By noon of-that same day 
seven of the lots had been sold on 
a first-come, first-served basis—and 
at prices 21 per cent above what 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration had, for their respec- 
tive purposes, decided they were 
worth. Dunbar thus became the 
second project known to the Jour- 
NAL in which Title I-cleared lands 
had proved hotter items with buy- 
ers than the federal agencies had 
anticipated. As in the earlier case 
(New Haven’s Oak Street project— 
see October 1957 JOURNAL, page 
342), the federal agencies took a 
second look and revised their fig- 
(Continued next page) 
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Lawrence Cox, executive director of the Norfolk Housing and Redevelop 
ment Authority, and Charles Kaufman, chairman of the authority, point 
out highlights of what amounts to Norfolk's most ambitious redevelopment 
undertaking yet: a 137-acre project in the city’s central business district 


(see story, page 170). 
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At ceremonies held February 13, officials of Philander Smith College 
handed over to the Little Rock Housing Authority a check for $77,000 in 
exchange for title to 21% blocks of slum-cleared land in what is known as 
the Philander Smith redevelopment project area (see story, page 170). 
Pictured receiving the check (right) is Knox Banner, authority executive 
director. The college plans to use the land for new student dormitories 
(the Community Facilities Administration has okeyed an $800,000 college 
housing loan for the purpose), with cafeteria and student union facilities 
all part of a 1.5 million dollar construction program that has been under 
planning for several years. 
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ures to conform with the dictates 
of the market. Buyers of the Dun- 
bar lots—planned for duplexes 
were all builders who intend to 
finance construction with FHA- 
insured Section 220 mortgages. 
They paid from $2500 to $3300 for 
the lots, to bring sales receipts for 
the day to $19,050. The Dunbar 
project was initiated by the Little 
Rock Housing Authority under the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

(2) Philander Smith—Books are 
being closed on the first redevelop- 
ment project in the nation initiated 
and approved under the 1954 hous- 
ing act—Little Rock’s Philandet 
Smith project (see March 1956 
JOURNAL, page 99). Big day for the 
project was February 13, when, in 
a ceremony fitting the occasion, 
officials of Philander Smith College 
gave the housing authority a $77,000 
check for 214 blocks of slum-cleared 
land to be used for college expan- 
sion (see picture, page 169). 

(3) Livestock Show Area—The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on February 25 approved a $1,102,- 
134 loan and a $750,692 capital 
grant for what amounts to the 
second rehabilitation-slanted urban 
renewal project in the nation (the 
first: in Detroit). The Little Rock 
project will involve a combination 
clearance-rehabilitation operation 
in an 80-acre tract, known as the 
Livestock Show Area. The clear- 
ance phase of the project calls for 
demolition of some 300 dwellings 
and the relocation of some 274 
families (mostly Negro), with the 
area to be redeveloped as a six-acre 
park and playground. As of March, 
the local housing authority report- 
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Opening of a shopping center, above, last fall marked completion 


ed that acquisition and relocation 
were well under way, with major 
rehabilitation work slated to begin 
shortly. 


Baltimore. Special radio and tele- 
vision shows and appearances by 
such public personalities as Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro and URA 
Commissioner Richard Steiner were 
all part of a gala celebration last 
October marking completion of 
construction in Baltimore’s Waver- 
ly redevelopment project area, with 
the grand opening of a new 17- 
store shopping center (see picture, 
this page). The 19-acre Waverly 
project includes in addition to the 
shopping center—known as Waverly 
Towers—351 garden apartments 
(occupancy began in 1953), a park, 
and a playground. The shopping 
center, like the Waverly apartments, 
was an enterprise of local builders 
Harry Bart and Albert Stark, who 
are leasing the site from the city at 
an annual 4 per cent of a resale 
value of $300,000. 


Perth Amboy. Perth Amboy is man- 
aging to stay way out in front in 
the state, as far as city rebuilding 
operations go. It was in the city’s 
Forbesdale project that the first 
Section 220 single-family homes in 
the state—and in the nation—were 
completed in 1956 (see October 
1957 JOURNAL, page 323). Last 
month, when ground was broken 
for a private housing development 
in the Willocks redevelopment 
project area, the occasion marked 
not only the first rental housing to 
be started on Title I-cleared land 
in New Jersey but also added to 


of Baltimore’s Waverly project 





one of the city’s other “firsts” a 
“second”: it was the second re- 
development project of any kind to 
have gotten into the construction 
stage in the state. The rental hous- 
ing project under construction 

known as Harbor Terrace Apart 
ments—will include 275 units in 
five five-story buildings. Adjoining 
the residential structures will be a 
two-acre commercial section. Spon- 
sors, it is reported, have an FHA 
Section 220 commitment for 89.99 
per cent. 


Norfolk. The biggest city rebuilding 
project in the south and what 
amounts to the most ambitious re- 
development project yet to be 
undertaken in redevelopment- 
conscious Norfolk was officially 
launched in January, when it was 
announced that some 13 million 
dollars in federal funds were being 
earmarked for a 137-acre job in the 
city’s central business district (see 
picture, page 169). The Downtown 
redevelopment project, aimed at 
removing slums and checking de- 
terioration in the business area, 
will yield, among other improve- 
ments, a new civic center. Helping 
to push the project locally is an in- 
fluential citizens group—the Down- 
town Norfolk Association—an_ or- 
ganization formed last year for the 
express purpose of implementing 
improvement and beautification of 
the central business district. 


Newark. Latest on Newark’s rede- 
velopment front is a switch in 
sponsor for two of the city’s proj- 
ects, known, respectively, as Broad 
Street and Branch Brook. The new 
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developer: Herbert Greenwald of 
Chicago, whose name has been fig 
uring in redevelopment news in a 
number of other cities, such as 
Detroit, Sacramento, New York. 

Original sponsor of the two proj- 
ects was Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, a local group. 
The corporation last July was 
awarded a contract to build 1100 
units of middle-income housing and 
commercial structures on cleared 
project lands; it threw in the towel 
alter seven months of negotiation 
with the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration proved futile. Reason: the 
corporation wanted to put up hous. 
ing that would cost around 17.6 
million dollars—calling for a biggen 
mortgage than FHA apparently 
was willing to insure. 

The Branch Brook and Broad 
Street project sites are on eithet 
side of the Newark Housing 
Authority's Christopher Columbus 
Homes low-rent project, near the 
downtown area of the city. To- 
gether the redevelopment projects 
vield about 24 acres of cleared land 
(see May 1957 JouRNAL, page 170). 


COURT BACKS COMMISSIONERS WHO 
WOULDN'T BE FIRED IN KEY WEST 

The case of five Key West (Flor- 
ida) housing authority commission- 
ers who refused to be fired was set- 
tled in their favor April 3 by Cir- 
cuit Judge Aquilino Lopez, Jr. (see 
page 172). However, the decision 
has raised other legal questions and 
these, along with other litigation 
with which the authority is in- 
volved, according to Executive Di- 
rector Vance C. Stirrup, have 
caused project costs to go up, up, 
up. 

Here’s the story. The stage was 
set for a kind of king-of-the-moun- 
tain competition for authority com- 
missioners’ jobs last spring, with en- 
actment by the Florida legislature 
of a measure that had application 
only in Key West. What the meas- 
ure called for was this: ousting of 
the existing board of commissioners 
of the housing authority upon the 
taking of office by a new mavor (see 
August-September 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 274). 

In accordance with this law, 
when Delio Cobo took office as 
mayor last November, one of his 
first actions was to fire the existing 
housing commissioners and to put 
his own appointees in the posts so 
vacated. Only trouble was that the 
(Continued column three, page 172) 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C., 


NEW YORK'S LINCOLN SQUARE GETS 
TOP COURT FAVORABLE RULING 


May Day was a gay day for Ford 
ham University. On that date, the 
court of appeals of New York (the 
state’s highest tribunal) held that 
neither the state nor the federal 
constitution had been violated in 
the resale to Fordham University of 
a campus site at a price less than 
that paid by the City of New York 
to acquire it. 

At issue was the so-called Lincoln 
Square urban renewal project (see 
March JouRNAL, page 97), whose 
sponsors include Fordham and the 
Lincoln Performing Arts Center, 
Inc. Fordham had agreed, as a spon- 
sor, to bid $7 per square foot, which 
was higher than the reuse value 
fixed by the appraisals but $9 a 
square foot less than the city had 
paid. The contention of the plain 
uff (a group of property owners 
and businessmen in the area), in 
effect, was that this difference be 
tween Fordham’s bid and the city’s 
purchase price was a subsidy ol 
public monies to a religious cor 
poration. Here’s how the court dis 
posed of the argument: 

“It is, of course, getting a benefit 
in the sense that it is being per 
mitted to acquire valuable and de- 
sirable property at a price which is 
probably lower than it would have 
to pay if it had to negotiate with 
all the private owners, but the pri 
vate owners are getting from the 
city the full value of the property 
in its present condition and use. 

“The city benefits by the achieve- 
ments of its valid municipal pur- 
pose of eliminating a slum. The 
state and federal statutes contem- 
plate that the purchaser from the 
city will pay less than the city has 
paid since it will always be the case 
that the city is buying land and 
buildings and selling either cleared 
land or land which the purchase 
must agree to clear and use for re- 
stricted purposes. 

“Any collegiate institution could 
have been a bidder at the auction. 
Special Term pointed out, prob 


ably correctly, that Fordham would 
be deprived of constitutional rights 
if it alone were excluded from the 
bidding. Perhaps this is only an 
other way of saying that, since this 
sale is an exchange of considera 
tions and not a gilt or subsidy, no 
‘aid to religion’ is involved and a 
religious corporation cannot be ex 
cluded from bidding.” 


U.S. CIRCUIT COURT RULES ON 
FHA “WINDFALL” PROFITS ISSUE 


Another case arising from the old 
possibility of borrowing more on a 
mortgage loan insured by the Fed 
eral Housing Administration than 
the cost of construction is Burge v. 
Commissioner, decided March 3, 
1958 by the United States court ol 
appeals for the fourth circuit. 


In essence, the court held that 
the corporation created by the tax- 
payer fell within the statutory 
definition of a “collapsible corpora 
tion” and that consequently the 
gain realized from the redemption 
and sale of stock should have been 
treated as ordinary income rathet 
than as a capital gain. 


COMMUNIST PARTY AFFILIATION 
INSUFFICIENT GROUNDS FOR FIRING 


The New York City Housing 
Authority fired one Wyatt, whose 
position was that of a “housing 
guard,” on the grounds that he was 
a security risk and pursuant to the 
Security Risk Law of New York. 
Wyatt appealed to the state civil 
service commission, which found 
that his membership in the Com 
munist party at one time and his 
activities constituted “reasonable 
grounds for the belief that appel 
lant was a person of doubtful trust 
and reliability as provided in the 
Security Risk Law.’ However, the 
commission also found that the 
housing authority had to show that 
the position from which Wyatt was 
dismissed would enable Wyatt to 
disclose confidential information, 
perform sabotage, or through other 
means endanger the security of the 
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nation and the state. The New 
York City Housing Authority made 
no such showing and consequently 
Wyatt’s dismissal was reversed. 

On January 9, 1958 the New 
York supreme court affirmed the 
civil service commission ruling. 
The court found that the security 
risk law was, in its own language, 
“poorly drawn,” and that the legis- 
lative intent is not at all “clear.” 
The issue that was confusing was 
whether, once a department or di- 
vision was held to be a “‘security 
agency,” any employee of that 
agency could be dismissed, 01 
whether the only person who could 
be dismissed was one who occupied 
a “security position.” The court 
agreed with the civil service com- 
mission’s construction of the law, 
which, as applied to this case, was 
that, since not all of the housing 
authority’s functions related to 
security, it was incumbent on the 
housing authority to show that the 
particular person sought to be dis- 
missed could do acts which would 
endanger security. 


DELAWARE SUPREME COURT OKEYS 
STATE'S REDEVELOPMENT LAW 


To the list of states whose high- 
est courts have approved the con- 
stitutionality of slum clearance and 
redevelopment laws Delaware may 
be added. 

In its two-to-one March 12, 1958 
decision (Randolph v. Wilmington 
Housing Authority), Delaware's su- 
preme court answered questions 
certified to it by the court of chanc- 
ery of New Castle County, with the 
result that these propositions are 
clear: 

1—The slum clearance provisions 
of the redevelopment law are con- 
stitutional. 


2—The court did not pass upon 
the validity of the provisions of the 
law relating to blighted areas. 


3—Slum clearance is a public use 
and is a recognized field for state 
action. It is not made less so be- 
cause it is tied in with redevelop- 
ment. 

{-A building neither substand- 
ard nor unsanitary may be lawfully 
taken and destroyed if it is in a 
slum area that has a_ substantial 
preponderance of unsate and un- 
sanitary structures. 

5—The Wilmington city council 
could not validly rescind a resolu- 
tion of a previous city council ap- 
proving the project and thus re- 
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pudiate a lawful contract entered 
into by the city. 


DRUG ADDICTION OF TENANT'S SON 
INSUFFICIENT CAUSE FOR EVICTION 


The New York City Housing 
Authority ordered a family to get 
out of Astoria Houses, a public 
housing project in Queens county, 
because one of the three children, a 
25 year old son, was a confirmed 
drug addict and had been convicted 
of narcotic offenses three times. 
The tenants had lived in the apart- 
ment since 1951; the notice that 
they were undesirable because of 
their son’s offenses was sent about 
December 1, 1957. The tenants 
notified the authority that the son 
had not lived with them for more 
than a year prior to December 1, 
1957 but on December 26, 1957, 
they were told that they were in- 
eligible to continue as tenants and 
given a month’s notice to terminate 
their tenancy. In March of 1958, 
the authority began proceedings to 
evict them. 

There was a dispute as to wheth- 
er the son actually lived with his 
parents about a year before Decem- 
ber 1957 but the factual question 
was not important in the decision 
rendered by the supreme court, 
New York county, in John Sanders 
and Christine Sanders vs. New 
York City Housing Authority, de- 
cided April 17, 1958. According to 
Justice Gavagan, the decision turns 
on the broad issue of whether the 
authority's determination to evict 
was reasonable, rather than on the 
narrow factual question of the son's 
residence. The regulation under re- 
view contains as a ground for 
eligibility for continued occupancy 
the following: 

“The standard to be used in ap- 
proving the eligibility for con- 
tinued occupancy of a family upon 
such ground shall be that, in the 
light of its conduct and behavior 
while residing in the project, the 
family does not constitute (1) a 
detriment to the health, safety or 
morals of its neighbors or the com- 
munity, (2) an adverse influence 
upon sound family and community 
life, (3) a source of danger or a 
cause of damage to premises or 
property of the Authority, (4) a 
source of danger to the peaceful oc- 
cupation of the other tenants, or 
(5) a nuisance.” 

The issue then became this: “Did 
the petitioning tenants, because of 
their son’s drug addiction, fail to 
meet the standard for continued 


occupancy in Astoria Houses?” The 
court held that to evict the tenants 
from a public housing project on 
the sole ground that their adult 
son is a drug addict exceeds any 
reasonable requirement for the 
peaceful occupancy of the project 
and for the preservation of prop- 
erty. “Since, by its own admission, 
the Authority had knowledge of 
John’s drug addiction from April, 
1953, the dearth of any proof ex- 
cept that he was an addict must be 
interpreted to mean that no other 
facts exist pertaining to the non- 
desirability of the petitioning ten- 
ants. 


“SPECIAL” LAW OUSTING KEY WEST 
COMMISSIONERS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


When a state constitution and 
the state laws provide that certain 
requirements must be observed for 
the introduction of local or special 
legislation and when the constitu- 
tion requires certain information to 
appear in the title of the bill, then 
such a special or local law, if it fails 
to ,contain the required informa 
tion, is unconstitutional. 

These elementary principles are 
mentioned here only because the 
particular law held unconstitution- 
al by a Key West, Florida circuit 
court judge (in Clarke et al v. Ma- 
chin, et al) April 3, 1958 was one 
that purported to authorize the 
mayor of Key West to oust the five 
Key West housing commissioners 
and replace them with five new ap- 
pointees. 


CITY NEWS— 


(Continued from page 171) 


holdover commissioners refused to 
be fired and, when the new ap- 
pointees reported for work, Execu- 
tive Director Stirrup refused to 
recognize them. 

What happened next was that 
the new mayor’s appointees filed 
quo warranto proceedings in circuit 
court to compel the ouster of the 
old board. The pre-Cobo commis- 
sioners were given 20 days in which 
to file an answer. They did and a 
date for a trial was set. 

Stand taken by the commission- 
ers who refused to be fired was that 
the measure approved by the legis- 
lature last spring was unconstitu- 
tional and that, therefore, Mayor 
Cobo had no right to oust them. 
Their claim was that the title of the 
bill upon which the legislature had 
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acted did not comply with the state 
constitution; that the bill contained 
matters not expressed in the title; 
that the body of the act made no 
reference to repealing existing laws. 
Judge Lopez agreed. 

However, the housing authority's 
legal problems were not over, for 
Judge Lopez in making his April 3 
decision had inadvertently set up a 
new one. In rendering the decision, 
the judge had overlooked 1953 
law, which had set the term of serv- 
ice for a housing authority commis 
sioner at six years; instead, he re- 
ferred to a 1937 law, which set the 
term at four years. The upshot was 
a new hearing and the matter was 
not straightened out until mid- 
May, when the six-year term was re- 
instated. In addition, the authority 
is still involved in a court suit it 
initiated against a builder, who, the 
authority claims, used faulty ma- 
terials in construction of the 
George Allen Apartments project. 

Meanwhile, the housing author- 
ity has said that all the fuss that 
began last spring has served to vir- 
tually double the interest rates the 
authority has had to pay on notes 
sold to finance projects. Last spring 
the authority was paying about 
2.141 per cent and currently it has 
been forced to pay the fixed Public 
Housing Administration price of 
3.375 per cent. (Short-term notes 
sold in April at .865—see page 149.) 
“And the higher interest rate,” said 
a local newspaper, “will continue 
as long as the litigation continues 

. Banks [usually] gobble up 
| housing authority] notes at a low 
interest rate... But when a housing 
authority is involved in court ac- 
tion, the banks will not touch the 
notes. ““This,”” the paper said, “‘is the 
case in Key West.” Affected by the 
higher interest rates are two proj- 
ects with a total outstanding in- 
debtedness of around $566,000 and 
a third project, now under con- 
struction, for which PHA has au- 
thorized $541,133. 


LEGISLATION— 

(Continued from page 156) 

posal for substitution of planning 
grants for planning advances. “The 
effect of such a proposal, if adopt- 
ed,” the NAHRO testimony said, 
“would be to preclude many com- 
munities from participating in the 
program because of their inability 
to finance during the planning stage 
any part of project planning activ- 
ILIes. 
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“A PRIMER ABOUT SLUMS AND URBAN RENEWAL" 
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E: for style, organization, and content. 


Phat’s the “report card” score on A Primer about Slums and Urban 
Renewal, published early this year by New York State’s division of housing 
in answer to a long-standing communications problem. ‘The problem, 
according to State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. McMurray: how to 
present “a full perspective of the insidious economic and social factors 
which cause municipal malignancies ... (and) getting the average 
more fully to comprehend the problems we in the 
confronted with, and what may be done to solve them.” 


citizen 
administration are 


The primer turned out by Harold Thomson of the division’s staff seeks 
to do the job with “A-B-C” simplicity. The 814-by I1-inch, 20-page book 
(part of the cover is illustrated above) is organized in five sections: (1) 
“Slums and What They Do to People;” (2) “Why Slums Exist;” (3) “The 
First Milestones on the Road to Slum Prevention;” (4) “How Can the 
Urban Sickness of the Slums be Cured?;” and (5) “The Urban Renewal 
Program.” 


Headings and illustrations are rendered in the large free-hand strokes 
that characterize blackboard teaching in elementary school classes. For 
example, to explain, in the first section of the booklet, how slums come 
about, illustrations used are a bruised apple shown side by side with a 
diagram of a city block where blight has begun. “A Slum is like a bad 
spot in an apple. It gets bigger and bigger until there is no good part left.” 

Slum costs to cities are graphically treated via pie charts, percentage 
figures, and a minimum of words; the same goes for complex social, 
political, and economic causes of slums. Concepts are put across simply so 
that the reader is given an over-all perspective of the problem: its history, 
causes, (using New York City as an example), and a review of elements 
that go into cures. 


Although the book uses the background of the New York state program 
to illustrate how slums can be cured, the organization and presentation ol 
the material are suggestive of techniques that can be used anywhere, to 
good effect. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





“WHEN A GROUP OF PEOPLE ARE REMOVED from living condi- 
tions considered among the most seriously inadequate in the community 
and placed in new housing and a new environment, adequate both in the 
physical and social sense, do their health, welfare, social relationships and 
personal behavior or standards change positively?” 


This question, in one form or another, is frequently put to housers by the 
public .. . and even to themselves (on bad days). Most housers, despite the 
perplexities caused by problem families, feel inclined to answer “yes’’ to 
the question, for they cannot fail to know that efforts have been successful 
for some families. 


In Canada, this question has been raised and answered in a new book, 
Regent Park: A Study in Slum Clearance (see right). Regent Park is at 
once a brief history of the development of Canada’s pioneer public housing 
project (Toronto’s 1289-unit Regent Park, begun in 1917 under the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1944) and an analytical study of the tenants’ before 
and after response to their environment (the project was built in stages, 
with displaced slum site families becoming Regent Park tenants). The 
author is Dr. Albert Rose, now professor of social work at the University 
of Toronto, who was associated with Toronto citizens and official housing 
groups for 10 years and, therefore, is well qualified to present the case. 


In his examination of the effects of Regent Park housing on its tenant 
families (you've met some of them if you’ve seen the film Farewell Oak 
Street), Dr. Rose engaged in the familiar research to show causal relation- 
ships between the housing change and physical and mental health, juve- 
nile delinquency, crime, fire, etc. As has largely been the case in this coun- 
try, specific statistical proof is difficult to arrive at, partly because statistics 
are not kept on a block-by-block basis to make comparison possible and 
partly because the “before” situations cannot be checked on very well. How- 
ever, after reasonable documentation, the author arrives at such conclu- 
sions as these: relief costs for families moved to Regent Park from the slum 
area it replaced showed decline, while those for area families moving else- 
where increased; the general improvement in atmosphere for public health 
education through the new housing offered good potential for the future 
and comments by the tenant families queried indicated better physical 
and mental health; though delinquency showed no quick signs of decrease 
in the Regent Park area while demolition and clearance for the second 
stage of building were still in process, time and the erection of a com- 
munity center building brought improvement. It is Dr. Rose’s conviction 
that “many families have been rehabilitated wholly or partly as a result of 
rehousing,” though the expectations of the public in terms of quick and 
complete results, he feels, are “unrealistic.” He does not fail to recognize 
the conundrum of the problem family “with whose problems we have not 
yet found a satisfactory means of coping.” 


Housers in the rest of North America will find Regent Park of interest 
and of value—for its history of the struggles of the Canadian movement; for 
the comparison it makes possible between Canadian and American practice 
on financing, revenues, and operations; and, mainly, of course, for the 
social analysis. 





all other small authorities and to all 


NEW FROM NANRO other NAHRO agency members. National 





A PUBLIC RELATIONS GUIDE FOR 
SMALL AUTHORITIES. 1958. 24 pages. 
$1 ($3.50 for five copies or more). 
NAHRO Publication N403. Distributed 
free to small housing and redevelopment 
agencies that are NAHRO agency mem- 
bers and offered free for the asking to 
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Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

“Grass roots” advice from a special sub- 
committee of the 1955 NAHRO Public 
Relations Committee organized to analyze 
the proposition that small authorities have 


some special advantages that they can 
make use of to shine up their relations 
with the public. Much of the advice ap- 
plicable to any-size agency. 


LOWER LOOP RELOCATION RE- 
PORT (Minneapolis). 1958. 36 pp., dit- 
toed. The Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority in and for the City of Minne- 
apolis. Available free on request, as long 
as limited supply lasts, from National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

\ sample survey made of a Minneapolis 
“skid row” to ascertain relocation housing 
needs of men and women residents and 
to estimate the probable effect of proposed 
clearance of the area upon 452 businesses 
there. Several alternatives for handling 
the relocation are proposed, ranging from 
a fast-moving “crack down” eviction policy 
to a long-range program of research and 
rehabilitation 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


TMIS NEWSLETTER, Volume VII, 
Number 2, April 1958. 14 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Lead story features maintenance “horror 
stories” that point up importance of ad- 
ministrative competence, maintenance 
know-how, tenant relations skill. Other 
stories on modular coordination; craft- 
unions and contractor teamwork; new 
glazing compounds and sealers for metal 
windows and curtain walls; a “self-rating” 
test for the maintenance man; and a vari- 
ety of hints and book notes. 


GENERAL 


REGENT PARK: A Study in Slum Clear- 
ance, by Albert Rose. 1958. 242 pp. $5.50. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

See introduction 


AIDS TO YOUR COMMUNITY, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 1958. Un- 
paged. 15 cents. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Describes briefly all programs of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
aid local organized effort for urban re- 
development. Useful to introduce the city 
council, citizen organizations, and busi- 
ness groups to the kind of federal help 
they can get in attacking community prob- 
lems. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF 
1958 EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT 
(Public Law 85-364). 1958. 4 pp. No price 
listed. Office of the Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Most recent federal housing legislation 
—approved April I—designed to ease 
financing of homebuilding (see April 
JOURNAL, page 116). 


U. S. HOUSING: A New Program, by 
Charles Abrams. Undated. 17 pp. 15 
cents (10 cents each for quantities of 
100). Taminent Institute, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, New York. 
Proposals of Mr. Abrams, who _ has 
been a lawyer, teacher, writer, and admin- 
(Continued column one, page 178) 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 





LOBBY DISPLAY STRESSES FAMILY 
APPROACH TO HOUSEKEEPING JOB 


“It Takes the Whole Family 
Together—To Make Your Home 
Beautiful” that was the mes- 
sage of a lobby display set up at 
Jeffries Homes in Detroit for three 
months last year. To illustrate this 
heading, five photographs of seven 
residents were used, showing how 
both children and adults have to 
get in on the home care act: not 
only inside the home; but in 
the public corridors and public 
grounds. Scenes depicted: a child 
mopping a public corridor—and an 
adult doing the same job; a house- 
wile engaged in kitchen housekeep- 
ing; a housewife raking litter from 
her front lawn; a man watering his 
lawn; and a shot of a family seated 
in a clean, neat apartment. Bernard 
Gross, assistant manager at Jeffries 
Homes, says the idea of the lobby 
display was two-fold: “to stimulate 
tenants into seeing the total picture 
of keeping their homes attractive; 
and to make the job of housekeep- 
ing a product of the entire family 
working together.” On the results 
side, Mr. Gross reports that “just 
the process of going around to take 
the pictures” stirred up tenant in- 
terest and that the interest shown 
in studying the display “fully justi- 
fed” the effort in preparing the 
material. 


TENANT PAINTING INCENTIVES UP 
COOPERATION IN PITTSBURGH PLAN 


Pittsburgh’s Addison Terrace is 
getting good cooperation from its 
tenants in a “do-it-yourself” paint- 
ing program. Incentives to tenants 
to do the job of painting their 
apartments themselves: a selection 
of seven pastel colors as against 
standard brown and buff that the 
management uses; a loan of paint- 
ing tools; decorating every three 
years instead of every five or six il 
tenants wait for authority painters 
to do the job. Tenant investment 
is simply the labor involved; use of 
tools is free, unless tenants fail to 
return the equipment, in which 
case they pay its value. 

Last year, under Addison Man- 
ager Eugene Bray's encouragement, 
139 Addison tenants painted their 
own apartments under this two 
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vear-old system (out of a total of 
802 Terrace units). With the start 
of the new vear, 14 residents checked 
in for supplies and went to work. 


HOBOKEN AUTHORITY APPROACH 
TO DUE RENTS: LEDGER PAGES 
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Last summer the Hoboken au- 
thority came up with the above 


past-due rent collection gimmick: 
a facsimile tenant ledger sheet car- 
rving a friendly message that com 
bines a “haven’t-heard-from-you” 
approach with a realistic remindet 
that payment is behind schedule. 
There’s space in the heading for 
placing the tenant's name, apart 
ment number, and the ledger itself 
can carry the date, charges, and 
rent due. The letter is signed by 
M. Edward De Fazio, the author- 
ity’s executive director. 


PARK-SCHOOL-HOUSING PERSONNEL 
HOLD TENANT TRAINING PROGRAM 


To learn how to work together 
to solve new problems encountered 
in a high-rise building environ- 
ment, a group of tenants of Chi- 
cago’s Stateway Gardens have or- 
ganized as the Volunteer Service 
Organization of Stateway Park. Via 
group workshop, they plan to 
acquire group leadership techniques 
and to find out about facilities 
available to tenants from the city’s 
public and private health, welfare, 
and recreational agencies. Simul 
taneously, on the grammar school 
level, children are being taught 


elevator courtesy and use, grounds 
care, etc., through classroom discus 
sion and essay contests on the sub 
jects. Teaching in the workshops 
and guidance of the organization's 
efforts are done jointly by public 
park, grammar school, and housing 
personnel. 

The sessions, originated by Joe 
Ford, director of the park located 
in the development, have had big 
tenant interest — during February, 
about 150 participants took an 
active part in the program. The 
program tor school children was 
recently added: Mrs. Mary Jane 
O'Shea, principal of the gramman 
school located on the development, 
supervises this end of the program 
Organizations participating in the 
workshops are: the Chicago Park 
District, Urban League, YMCA, 
and principals of the public and 
parochial schools located in the 
area, 


COLOR SHOTS TAKEN, DISPLAYED 
COMPLIMENTS OF THE MANAGEMENT 


Color shots anyone? That's what 
sirmingham’s Elyton Village man 
ager was asking tenants last sum 


mer. He was referring to photo 
shots of their flowers and yards. 
Tenants were urged to plant 


flowers and enjoy a “spot of bright 
color in your yards.” When the 
flowers bloomed, the manager 
asked to be notified . and prom 
ised to pay a visit and take a color 
photograph, then mount it for dis 
play in the management office. 
Tenants received the photographs 
after the display ended. 


GOT A PROGRAM LINED UP FOR 
NATIONAL RECREATION MONTH? 

June is “National Recreation 
Month,” says the National Recre 
ation Association. For managers 
interested in setting up a program 
of activities, here’s how the associ- 
ation has divided the month: Youth 
Fitness Week, Family Recreation 
Week, Recreation-and-the-Arts 
Week, and _ Recreation-Through- 
Service Week. Most city park and 
recreation departments  afhliated 
with the association should be able 
to provide ideas and specific pro 
grams for use in each week's 
activities. 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-EI—FIBERGLASS LADDER 











Hot off the presses: that’s the 
new press-molded Fiberglass Lad- 
der. Its construction combines pro- 
tection against electrocution and 
one-man handling lightness with a 
competitive price. And there are 
minimum maintenance considera- 
tions, too, say its manutacturers: 
when dropped, the ladder won't 
bend, break, crack, or splinter; it 
won't sag or lose its shape in use 
or in storage; and the construction 
process “locks in” color and makes 
its surface impervious to weather, 
corrosion, and acid. 

The secret behind the ladder’s 
reported success is fiberglass re- 
inforced plastic. Special resins are 
used in the high-pressure molding 
and bonding of yellow rails and 
black rungs. For protection against 
wet or dry slippage, sandlike par- 
ticles are imbedded in the rungs. 
Side rails are small, made for easy 
gripping: | by 3 inches. 

Two models are available, 
straight and extension. The exten- 
sion model (illustrated) can reach 
a height of 28 feet and comes 
equipped with a rope-operated lock 
that prevents runaway lowering: a 
slight outward extension on the 
rope, as shown, acts as a_ brake. 
When the rope is released, the lock 
automatically snaps onto a rung. 
The lock, plus the ladder’s light 
weight allows it to be raised away 
from walls, thereby eliminating 
scraping of surfaces, notes the 
manufacturer. 
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JOH-E2—RESIN COATING 

Resins score again (see left)... 
this time, as a thick, tough, sprayed- 
on coating called Prestolar, That's 
the name of a resin-based product 
that’s said to bring out new life in 
wood and wood grain surfaces and 
to put up tough “fronts” on asbes- 
tos boards, cement, concrete, cinder 
block, and other surfaces. Applying 
the finish by spraying means time 
savings; hence, dollar savings. 

Prestolay covers imperfections, 
blemishes, abrasions, and sanding 
marks, the claim is. Simultaneously, 
it puts up high resistance to breaks, 
imprints, crayon markings...and 
the deteriorating effects of salt, 
fresh, hot, or cold water; paint re- 
movers, varnishes, thinners; deter- 
gents; caustics; many cold acids. 

The formula for Prestolar is 100 
per cent solids in liquid form... 
reduced slightly by additives that 
permit application on interior o1 
exterior surfaces with ordinary cold 
spray equipment air pressures. And, 
says the manufacturer, the coating 
can be sprayed in a clear form, or 
colored to suit. Either way notes 
the firm, the coating has a pot life 
of six hours and can be applied at 
normal room temperature, after 
which, the coating can be polished 
to a high gloss. Eliminated are 
numerous applications and sandings. 


JOH-E3—JAW INSERT PLIER 





A plier that won’t scar or mar 
surfaces is what's offered in a new 
tool that’s billed as the “steel grip 
with a velvet touch.” 

The “velvet touch” angle comes 
via components of the Jaw Insert 
Plier: interchangeable jaw inserts 
of brass and nylon to protect soft, 
plated, metal surfaces as well as 
decorative finish nuts from damage 
during repairs. Here’s what the in- 
sert feature and pliers are about. 


Either inserts, brass or nylon, are 
screwed into the plier jaws through 
recessed holes in the inserts. Plier 
jaws are then opened (pivoted) on 
a cam-shaped center bolt that al 
lows for a jaw adjustment every 
1/16-inch—on a full range of open- 
ings that go from 14 to 214 inches. 
At the desired opening, the cam 
bolt locks the plier and the jaws 
parallel each other tor positive grip- 
ping. The Jaw /nsert Plier is 1114 
inches long. 


JOH-E4—PLATFORM TRUCK 





Getting there “fustest with the 
mostest’”” on a variety of carrying 
jobs is what’s behind the All-Pur- 
pose Platform Truck that features 
convertibility to four job uses: the 
newest in hand truck design, say 
the men who market it. 

Big features center around the 
handles...used as positioned on 
easily removable. To support bulky 
material and for use (1) as a stake- 
type truck that can be pushed o1 
pulled, both handles are left in 
position. With one handle removed, 
the truck becomes (2) a push-type 
capable of carrying large packages 
that cannot fit the 16- by 30-inch 
deck limits imposed when both 
handles are used. Then (3) when 
both handles are removed, the plat- 
form can be used for moving ply- 
wood, wallboard, and other flat- 
stacked materials. Finally, with both 
handles in position (4), the truck 
can be converted into a receptacle 
for waste materials by slipping a 
specially designed canvas bag ove 
both handles. 

The truck, designed for use in 
narrow aisles, has a platform of 16- 
gauge steel that’s encircled by a 
heavy-duty, non-marking rubber 
bumper to prevent marring of sur- 
faces contacted. Two rigid and two 
swivel casters for easy maneuver- 
ability; rubber-tired wheels for 
smooth and noiseless operation; 
and load capacity of 800 pounds 
complete the story of the truck. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-E5—FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 





Freezing winter weather means 
bursting and valve freezing trou- 
bles for outside wall hydrants... 
unless a Frost-Proof Wall Hydrant 
is used. 

In the case of Frost-Proof, the 
valve seat is inside the building 
where it’s warm and winter freeze 
can't reach the water shutoff point. 
There are other benefits, too, the 
manufacturer points out: building 
occupants can forget about turning 
off and draining outside valves dur- 
ing winter and there are savings in 
the elimination of inside cut-off 
valve installations. 

Basically, the hydrant’s magic is 
simple: a long stem connects the 
on-off handle mounted on the out- 
side hydrant unit with a_ valve 
located inside the building. The 
water supply is thus remotely turned 
off. Stems of 8-, 10-, 12-, and 14-inch 
lengths are available, together with 


paralleling lengths of the copper 
tubing that enclose the stem. Par 
ticulars on the hydrant also in 
clude: an oval, aluminum, no-slip 
handle, calibrated so that one turn 
fully opens or closes the hydrant; 
a large notched flange for easy in 
stallation; and threaded valve re 
tainer that eliminates chatter. Cast 
ings are red brass and the tubing is 
seamless copper. Hydrant valves 
are available with either of two 
adaptors: a 14-inch inside sweat 
connection with a 14-inch outside 
thread connection and a 14-inch in 
side thread connection by a 34-inch 
thread connection on the outside. 


JOH-E6—FLOOR COVERING 

Tuflex is the rubber floor covet 
ing whose claim to floor fame is 
that it’s even been recommended 
lor spiked golf shoe trafhc... pun 
ishment that’s regarded as hard to 
beat. Thus, it is pointed out, it 
can easily take on the job of han 
dling heavy-duty floor trafhe while 
providing a safe and quiet resilient 
surtace. 

Highlights of the Tuflex story are 
that the covering is made from a 
new formula that’s said to combine 
new tough covering factors: it’s said 
to have exceptional resistance to 
permanent indentation, perfora 
tion, or trafhe damage, plus full, 
bounce-back resiliency even after 
sharp impact, or when great weight 
has been placed on it for extended 
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periods of time. In addition, 
luflex possesses “excellent” sound 
deadening qualities and a non-slip 
surtace. 

The covering’s available in a 
variety of colors and shades and in 
various-gauge thicknesses. 


JOH-E7—SLIP-PROOF BATHTUB 

Bathtub satety for young and old 
is the big news from the manufac 
turer of the Slip-Proof Bathtub 
the feature’s the floor patch—16 by 
32 inches that’s been treated with 
a silicone coating. Fired in, the 
coating is said to greatly reduce the 
incidence of serious bathtub mis 
haps. Here's how the tub’s safety 
factor works. 

The coating increases friction: 
the manufacturer notes that more 
than twice the force is needed to 
cause slipping on the silicone treat 
ed surface than on the enamel floor 
ol the standard tub. The same 
holds true even when the treated 
surface is submerged in soapy watet 

Equally important, notes the 
firm, the coated surlace remains 
smooth and comlortable; cleans 
with the ease of regular porcelain 
enamel; holds up under long wear; 
and, as a feature, costs about the 
same as a standard bath mat. 





Free Literature 





JOH-E8—General Purpose Control 
Catalog, 88 pp.., illus. 

Excellent guide for accurate designation 
of electrical controls by contractor, speci 
fier, and the maintenance man faced with 
replacement problems. Covers complet 
line descriptions of control devices; wit 
ing; diagrams; dimensions; application 
information; ratings—all indexed, plus a 
publication reference listing for detailed 
item information 


JOH-E9—Products for Construction, 
Abrasives and Non-Slip Surfacing, 
8 pp., illus. 

\ handy reference listing of: adhesives 
for counter tops, floors, wall covering 
pressure sensitive tapes for protection 
from high temperature or damage; fot 
sealing and joining; for masking; signs 
and markings; non-slip surfacing; roofing 
granules; electrical insulating tapes and 
materials 


JOH-E10—industrial Sanitation Hand- 
book, 32 pp.., illus. 

Although aimed at industry, contents 
are directly related to housing require 
ments. Chemical specialties listed: liquid 
hand soaps; floor waxes; floor finishing 
and cleaning products; lubricants and 
cleaners; germicides and deodorants; in 
secticides. Product descriptions include 
interesting briefs on formulation, per 
formance, shipping data, and economies 
involved 
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Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 720 


accompanying this record. 





FREE AND WORTH ASKING FOR 

. if you don’t already have it: the four-part, long-playing phono- 
graph recording, Public Housing Story. Write Hudson Malone, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
, Albany, Georgia—enclose 25 cents for postage and 
handling charges. Consider the record a gift from the South 
eastern Regional Council of NAHRO. 


The Public Housing Story was prepared by the NAHRO Public 
Relations Committee in 1953 to dramatize the story of public 
housing, and its role in urban redevelopment, for radio transcrip- 
tion and presenti ation before groups. It’s as timely today as when 
it was issued. If you're getting calls from schools or civic groups 
for program presentations, you can develop something from this 
recording by adding some local touches. 
making use of it—as you will learn from the instruction sheet 


Albany, 


That's only one way of 








PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 174) 


istrator in the housing field for 30 years 
and is now chairman of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
center around 10 aims: a housing pro- 
gram designed to benefit the American 
people as a whole, rather than lenders and 
builders primarily; a sound home-owner- 
ship structure; a sound mortgage struc- 
ture; a housing inventory offering 
“reasonable” freedom of choice; a more 
effective building industry; effective city 
planning; a realistic slum clearance pro- 
gram; a socially sound public housing 
program; a stabilized real estate pattern; 
and... freedom of movement for families 
of all races and creeds. There are 10 sets 
of concrete proposals for achieving these 
aims. The public housing ideas are par- 
ticularly notable. A good pamphlet to 
acquaint discussion groups with the over- 
all housing problem and to stimulate dis- 
cussion. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


CODES AND ORDINANCES. AB-1-58. 
1958. Il pp. Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Free on 
request to URA. 

First of a series of advisory bulletins 
on various aspects of the urban renewal 
program, intended to guide local public 
agencies and civic organizations. 


WARNING URBAN RENEWAL AREA 
PROPERTY OWNERS AGAINST PRE- 
MATURE IMPROVEMENTS. AB-2-58. 
1958. 3 pp. Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free on request to 
URA. 

How to protect the property owner in 
a rehabilitation or renewal area from 
overzealous home improvement salesmen. 


EARTH FILLING FOR SITE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. AB-3-58. 1958. 3 pp. 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. Free on request to URA. 

Tells why slag and other fill materials 
may be suitable fill for some purposes but 
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wrong for others .. . and in general how 
to judge the economy of fill with relation 
to the redevelopment purpose 


A PRIMER ABOUT SLUMS AND UR- 
BAN RENEWAL. 1958. 20 pp. New York 
State Division of Housing, 270 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York. 

Using a “blackboard and chalk” style, 
this attractive little primer tells why 
slums exist, what they do to people, and 
how a cure can be started via the urban 
renewal program. Written with New York 
facts—but the style and message can be 
easily adapted to localities everywhere. 
(See page 173.) 


AGING 


REPORT OF INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY. 1957. Unpaged. No price list- 
ed. Federal Housing Administration, 811 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, 
dD. C. 

“Anonymous” and frank reports from 
nine administrators in the “industry” of 
housing elderly persons in nonprofit insti- 
tutions who met last year at the invitation 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
for a “give-and-take” of their experiences. 
Ihe gist of the “facts, financing. and phil- 
osophy” presented is covered. Of partic- 
ular interest to groups contemplating the 
building or administering of institutional 
or semi-institutional housing, because of 
the implied problems, budget needs, etc. 


THE NEW FRONTIERS OF AGING, 
edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark 
Tibbitts. 1957. 209 pp. $5. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mainly a report of the research sym- 
posium, held as part of the eighth Univer- 
sity of Michigan Conference on Aging in 
the summer of 1955, in which profession- 
als in education, medicine, and other 
fields offered their current gerontological 
findings. Housers dealing with the aging 
in their projects will find it useful and in- 
teresting background material; some of 
the conclusions reached in the special 
fields “are at variance with current opin- 
ion,’ Miss Donahue points out, and 
“some suggest approaches that call for de- 
parture from traditional values and modes 


of behavior.’ See for example, the chapter 
entitled ““The Older Generation and the 
Family,’ by Ernest Burgess 


MANAGEMENT 


THE FAMILY IN A MONEY WORLD, 
by Frances Lomas Feldman. 1957. 188 
pp. $2.50. Family Service Association of 
America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. 

Prepared as a handbook for counselors 
in social work and related fields who help 
individuals and families on many prob- 
lems. Not just a “budgeting” treatment, 
but an explanation of the meaning of 
money for different age groups and the 
emotional factors involved; of the chang- 
ing concepts of debt and what people 
spend money on; and of the pulls and 
tugs faced by families with limited earn- 
ings. A worthwhile book for almost 
anyone to read, to help give a better 
understanding of himself and his neigh- 
bors in the money world today. 


5% IC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET KITS: 
A Child Development Packet; No. 
*A Seas Resource Packet. $3.50 each. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
Eighteen pamphlets in each of the kits 
Kit No. 1 includes such titles as “‘Having 
a Baby,” “How to Discipline Children,” 
“Handicapped Children.” In Kit No. 2: 
“When Mental Illness Strikes,’ “Broken 
Homes,” “Getting Ready to Retire,” and 
others. 


HELLO! 'M A HOUSE DETECTIVE. 
1957. 24 pp. 4% cents each; $4.50 per 
100 copies. Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 

Easy-to-read pamphlet with cartoons, 
designed to teach safety in the home by 
i “short course in home detecting” of fire 
hazards, causes of falls, poisons, gas, etc 
Housing managers may find useful for 
distribution to tenants 


CITIZEN ACTION 


CHURCH WOMEN AND HOUSING. 
1957. 16 pp. 25 cents. Published for the 
General Department of Church Women, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., by the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 120 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
Good little pamphlet for housing man 
agers and community redevelopers to read 
and refer to others as samples of what 
has been accomplished by church-women 
groups made aware of the need for ac- 
tion: how they helped win a redevelop- 
ment bond issue in Columbus, Ohio—went 
in for neighborhood redevelopment in 
Baltimore—assisted in getting a housing 
ordinance passed in Grand Rapids. Stories 
like these can spark action with other 
church women and citizen groups 


OUR NEIGHBORS AND URBAN RE- 
NEWAL. Hull House Citizen Participa- 
tion Project. 1957. 22 pp. Limited copies 
available on request to Russell Ballard, 
Director, Hull House, 800 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A progress report on one of Chicago's 
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neighborhood renewal efforts involving 
the famous Jane Addams’ settlement 
house. 

MAINTENANCE 


SHIRTSLEEVE CLINICS: A Guide for 
the Conduct of a Workshop Training 
Program for Housing Authority Person- 
nel. 1957. 26 pp. 15 cents. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Records experience of New York re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration with maintenance training 
conferences. The methods used might well 
be applied nation-wide in the conduct of 
the joint NAHRO-PHA clinics that have 
been featured regularly over the past few 
years (see August-September 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 294 


PLANNING 


EDUCATION FOR PLANNING, by 
Harvey S. Perloff. 1957. 189 pp. $3.50. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Attempts to answer, on the basis of 
experience to date, the questions of how 
best to educate planners to make them 
broad enough to deal with both immedi- 
ate problems and creative measures for 
the future. Urban renewalists of recent 
experience will be interested in compar- 
ing notes. 


THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
IN TRANSITION, by Shirley F. Weiss. 
1957. 44 pp. $2. Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

For those engaged (and they seem to 
be numerous) in investigating approaches 
to revitalizing the central business dis- 
tricts of their cities. Rounds up many 
methodologies contrived to do the job of 
analysis and forecasting future space re- 
quirements. Regarded by the author as 
“Phase I” of a study that should include 
systematic testing of the systems and fore- 
casting methods. 


DESIGN 
EASTWICK NEW HOUSE STUDY. 
1957. 66 pp., oversize. $5. Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia, 
1818 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

House, lot, and block designs worked 
out by architects and others for Phila- 
delphia’s Eastwick redevelopment project 
to interest private investors in building 
housing. The row house is the focus of 
attention and the new and attractive de- 
sign and lay-out proposals made for East- 
wick would apply anywhere in the coun- 
try (see also January JOURNAL, page 16) . 


LAND ACQUISITION 


BOUNDARY CONTROL AND LEGAL 
PRINCIPLES, by Curtis M. Brown, 
1957. 275 pp. $7.50. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

A technical book for legal and othe 
staff members dealing with the buving of 
land. Six of the chapters discuss the legal 
elements that determine the exact location 
of property. Pitfalls to avoid, procedure 
to use, and dangers encountered in com- 
posing deeds and making surveys are pre- 
sented in other chapters. 
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POSITIONS 
A49—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 


Hartford’s redevelopment agency is 
secking an assistant director to take charge 
of planning and processing of urban re 
newal projects. Requirements: a degree 
in city planning, plus a minimum of two 


Vears SUPeYIVIsory experience in renewal 
planning and programming. Salary S7072 
to $8580 annually. Apply: Charles F. Yard 
Personne! Director, 550 Main Street, Hart 
ford 4, Connecticut 
A50—CITY PLANNERS 

Ihe United States Civil Service Com 


mission has announced eXaminations tor 
city planning positions in the United 
States and foreign countries. Jobs call for 
planners to administer, advise on, super 
vise, or perform work related to the de 
velopment of comprehensive plans, pro 
grams, and regulations for the physical 
growth and renewal of towns, cities 
metropolitan areas. In cooperation with 
authorities, they will collect, ana 
lyvze, evaluate, and present facts, trends, 
proposals based on renewal requirements 
and develop integrated plans and recom 
mendations for future growth and re 
Work includes consideration of 
population and income trends: construc 
tion public finances; 
mental relationships 
needs tor 


local 


newal 
costs intergovern 
existing and future 
public utilities, com 
munity facilities, housing, and transporta 
tion. Responsibility, quality, and difhculty 
of duties vary with each grade level 

With the exception of GS-10, positions 
range from GS-9 to GS-15; basic 


land wse 


starting 


salaries range from $5440 GS-9) to 
SIL.610 (GS-15 Requirements for all 
positions: must pass federal civil service 


entrance exam: bachelor’s degree in city 
or regional planning land 
scape architecture, or civil engineering—or 
in combination with civil engineering, ut 
ban geography, housing, public adminis 
tration, or urban sociology. Four years ot 
progressive technical experience in the 
field of city planning can be applied 
against the educational requirement 

For information on announcement No 
140, write: The United States Civil Serv 
ice Commission, Washington 25, DC 


architecture, 


A51—CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 

The Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency has available the position 
of conservation and rehabilitation direc- 
tor. The incumbent will be required to 
develop a comprehensive program for the 
conservation and rehabilitation of proper 
ties and areas involved in the city’s re 
newal program. Salary range is $10,560 to 
$12,840. Requirements: degree and 10 
years of responsible experience in housing, 
urban renewal, real estate sales and man 
agement, property conservation and re 
habilitation. Apply: F. M. Disney, Person- 


nel Director, Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency, 709 East Eager 
Street, Baltimore 3, Marvland 
A52—RENEWAL ASSISTANT 

Victor Gruen Associates see March 


AVAILABLE 

1957 JOURNAL, page 75, May 1957, page 
156) has available the position of admin 
istrative assistant to the director of a new 
division of urban renewal and redevelop 
ment The division 
services in 


provides consultant 
renewal and redevelopment 
undertakings including guidance on plan 
ning, engineering, real estate market and 
property management 
general administration, finan 
cing. Lhe position will be in the firm's 
New York — ofhice Requirements two 
years minimum experience with renewal 
projects experience may have 
a staff member working in one or 
ot the activities; a degree 
ning, real estate, or public 
tion plus two vears of experience in 
study field. Job will call for some travel 
and some experience in speaking before 
groups. Salary: $7200 to $8000, depending 
on qualifications. Address inquiries, re 
sumes of experience, education, references 
to: David L. Rosen, Director, Division of 
Urban Renewal and Redevelopment, Vic 
tor Gruen Associates, 31 West 12 Street 
New York 11 New York 


economic analyses 


relocation 


been as 
more 
in plan 
administra 


above 


A53—RENEWAL OPERATIONS CHIEF 


Baltimore’s renewal and housing agency 
has a second available see 
Vl chiet of area 
to direct all activities in an urban re 
newal area and coordinate such work with 
central  ofhiece Require 
ments: degree and eight years responsible 
experience in planning, housing, urban 
renewal, or related programs, Latter should 
include four responsibility for ad 
ministration o7 supervision ot a 
phase of the program 
public 


position 


renewal operations 


administration 


years 
major 
Master's degree in 
administration or field related to 
renewal can be substituted for two years 
ol NONSUPCEVISOTY experience Salary 
SOOR4 to $11,100. Apply: F. M. Disney, 
Personnel Director, Baltimore Urban Re 
newal and Housing Agency, 709 East Eages 
Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A54—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The Housing and Redevelopment Au 
thority of the City of St. Paul is seeking 
an executive director, Opening is immedi 
ately available. Program consists of two 
federally-aided public housing projects in 
management in a total of 840 units; 450 
units under construction; additional units 
in planning; two large federally-aided Title 
I projects now in land disposition phase 
and three additional projects in advanced 
stages of planning 

Qualifications being sought in candi 
dates for the position: combination of 
communications and public relations skill; 
understanding of city planning, archi 
tecture, public works engineering, muni 
cipal administration, social welfare agency 
operation; capacity to see the inter-rela 
tionship of these fields in the housing and 
renewal program; administrative ability; 
vision and imagination in order to adapt 
program to changing and dynamic times 
Candidate must be able to demonstrate 
above capacities in past experience. At 
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least bachelor’s degree in any one of above 
specialties desirable but relevant: experi 
ence can be substituted for formalized 
education 

Salary: $12,500 to $14,000, depending on 
qualifications 

\pplications are to be addressed to Nick 
J. Smith, Chairman, Housing and Rede 
velopment Authority of the City of St. 
Paul, 1745 Court House, St. Paul 2, Min 
nesola. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W24—Male, 46—RENEWAL 


Currently an engineering contractor, 


candidate has had approximately 15 years 
in the public administration of housing 
and planning, plus a total of about nine 
years in private construction. Background 
specifics include: director of development 
for a big-city housing authority; planning 
consultant work with a private consultant 
firm; various federal posts including that 
of area rent director and housing econo 
mist for the National Housing Agency 
Candidate holds an engineering degree 
and is a registered professional engineer. 
He is married, has a family, and seeks to 
return to the planning and renewal field 
on a full-time basis 


W25—MALE, 49—HOUSING MANAGER 

Candidate has been in federal govern 
ment housing field for 24 years. Positions 
have included community manager, gen- 
eral housing manager, real property dis- 
position officer. Jobs have entailed super- 
vision over office, maintenance staffs; man 
agement and administration involving 
operating budgets, purchasing, inventory 
controls, payrolls, accounting, tenant 
community relations Position of real 
property officer called for extensive ad- 
ministrative duties in planning, arranging 
for, and carrying out sale of government 
housing projects and properties. Candi 
date available at short notice 


RUU D Copper Nickel 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


.. RUST-PROOF ... TOUGH ... LONG IN LIFE 


Ruud Copper Nickel tanks are a solid alloy of 
copper and nickel as were Monel tanks which had 
such a wonderful performance record in housing 
projects. 


REM oy yor duets 
“Paintcyclopedia” and s1-chip cotor car 


SOLVES ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN PAINTING 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SURFACES! 


Big 12-page booklet 

Filled with timely facts for everyone who specifies, buys or 
applies latex emulsion, oil paints, enamels or varnishes on all 
interior and exterior surfaces—all construction! A veritable 


om For those added years of perfect, rustless hot water 
catalog of paint information, yours free, mail coupon 


service, select Ruud Copper Nickel Water Heaters 
and stop maintenance and replacement leaks in 
your budget. 





Complete Specification Chart 

Covers all exterior and interior painting, enameling and 
varnishing. Master specification chart is keyed to 25 detailed 
specifications for all surfaces > masonry, wood, aggregate block, 


Mail the coupon below for your copy of the "Ruud Housing Book.” 
plaster, metal, acoustical tile, asbestos-cement and dry-wall! 


RU U D MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ruud Manufacturing Company 
2025 Factory Street 
Kalamazoo 24 F, Michigan 


Product Glossary 

Of all Luminall paints, enamels, varnishes, paint removers, dry- 
wall materials and wood preservatives —74 in all! Plus 91-chip 
color chart—a master color selector of famous Luminall Paints! 
Clip the coupon below to your letterhead and mail it today! 





LUMINALL PAINTS bert. t11 

3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9, lilinois 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your “Paintcyclopedia” 
and 91-chip color chart! 


[) Send me a copy of the ‘Ruud Housing Book” 
Have a Ruud representative call on me 





Name nein - - Name___ 
Address 
City 





Address 





Clip This Coupon to Your Letlerhead City - Zone State 
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